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7 Are always given 
the advertiser 
OF sss 


Philadelphia 


Record 


as regards its circulation. 
Here’s the average for May, 1899: Daily Edition, 
186,140 copies, rate, 25 cents per line; Sunday 
Edition, 144,031 copies, rate, 20 cents per line. 


There is one question which every advertiser 
or intending advertiser is entitled to ask, and 
no honest publisher can afford to evade or 
de ie ze it. Itis the number of copies of the 
val lication circulated. —/e oul rs’ Weekly. 





You make-no mistake when you select THE RECORD. 
The largest circulation in Penn- 
sylvania pays the best. 









Record Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 








It Is 
An Easy Thing 


To make a mistake in placing 





ore 


advertising in Street Cars. 

Guided by successful ex- 
perience it is just as easy to 
avoid mistakes. 

Our experience has been 
uniformly successful. We like- 
wise have had many years of 
practical, active experience, 
which we place at your disposal. 

We have better, more com- 
plete facilities for assisting our 
customers to make their street 
car advertising profitable. 

We ask an_ interview, 
wherein we can more fully give 
particulars to our mutual 


interest. 
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WESTERN OFFICES: 

99 WooowarD AVENUE, 
Detroit. 
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A lh) A A Add ad EASTERN OFFICE: 
STREET CAR ADVERTISING 220 BRoADway, 
: New YORK. 
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No. 11 


FIFTY THOUSAND CAN- 
V ASSERS. 

MR. PRIEST TELLS HOW, THROUGH 
THEIR AID, THE SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE IS BROUGHT ‘TO PUBLIC 
ATTENTION IN EVERY QUARTER OF 
THE CIVILIZED GLOBE. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s representative had 
the privilege of an informal conversa- 
tion recently with Mr. Geo. A. Priest, 
advertising manager for The Singer 
Manufacturing Company. That gen- 
tleman, though deeply immersed in 
business affairs at his offices on the 
seventh floor of the superb Singer 
Building, recently completed at the 
corner of Broadway and Liberty street, 
New York, received him cordially and 
intimated that while he deprecated 
talking for publication, he would never- 
theless cheerfully accord the Little 
Schoolmaster any information which 
might be relevant. The short time 
available, necessarily stolen from press- 
ing matters, leaves the results a little 
desultory. Said he: 

“The Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized about 1850. Its 
organizer, Isaac Merritt Singer, the in- 
ventor, was aggressive and enterpris- 
ing in all his methods. It may, there- 
fore, be readily believed that he be- 
came a pioneer in advertising, and that 
being forced to make precedents, his 
methods were frequently _ startling. 
Time will scarcely permit the recount- 
ing of any special examples of his 
spirit. But for many years the com- 
pany was among the most liberal pa- 
trons of lithographing, then a new art in 
this country. The advertising depart- 
ment of the company for a long time 
ran a monthly publication, Pex and 
Plough,and distributed a million copies 
of every issue. To this department was 
charged the personal canvassing done 
by the company, by far the largest ele- 
ment of its success. The canvassers 
distributed oceans of literature. Never- 
theless these labors were conducted 
spasmodically and irregularly, as was 
all advertising done by the company, 
until a few years ago. But on the 


whole the work was creditable and the 
results satisfactory.” 

“ When did you organize upon your 
present basis, Mr. Priest ?” 

“In 1896. Before that time we 
never used such mediums as the pub- 
lic press. Our advertising consists of 
this space and of everything appertain- 
ing to it, and of our canvassing. We 
have 50,000 canvassers all over the 
world —think of it, 50,000. These 
continue to distribute an endless 
stream of literature. Then we have 
exhibits—elaborate exhibitions—and 
these are naturally also charged to ad- 
vertising.” 

“The sum you expend 

“T would not care to state. But 
you may say that we make no doubt 
that our advertising outlay is by far 
the largest made by any concern in the 
world. It foots up to several millions 
of dollars. For instance, even before 
the reorganization, at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, 1893, we had no less 
than three special and several magnifi- 
cent displays. I would not dare to tell 
you how much money we spent there. 
But we received 54 distinct awards— 
that is, our machines were pre-eminent 
in that many ways.” 

“Shall you display in Paris next 
year?” 

“We probably shall, but are much 
disappointed because the space is so 
restricted. We had hoped to show 
processes and products in many ways— 
in seven different groups and eighteen 
classes—but shall not be permitted. 
No lay mind has any conception of the 
sixty different types of sewing ma- 
chines and 300 to 400 different pur- 
poses to which these machines have 
been applied, and what a factor they 
have been in revolutionizing manufact- 
uring. We might have been able to 
educate the people somewhat by the 
display we had in mind for the Paris 
Exposition. That suggests another 
phase of our advertising. When- 
ever we invent a new principle or a 
newapplication—and this happensvery 
frequently—we naturally describe this 
in proper booklets, These we circu- 
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late in directions which their uses sug- 
gest. Thus, for instance, a carpet- 
sewing machine, or one for harness, 
for leather, for ‘ simultaneously mak- 
ing parallel rows of stitching,’ as in 
corsets, would be of no interest or use 
to the lay world. But when we per- 
fect such a machine, its description 
is sent to manufacturers in its line, 
and we continually advertise in a 
number of trade journals. As a con- 
sequence, a large part of our advertis- 
ing is removed from the popular eye. 
This suggests, too, that we have an 
experimental department. This de- 
partment probably never costs us less 
than $100,000 a year. Its function is 
suggested by its name. It employs a 
force of skilled men who do nothing 
all the year but try and perfect new 
uses for the machine, improve old 
methods or invent upon suggestions 
from whatever source.” 

“Your only plant is at Elizabeth- 
port, in New Jersey ?” 

“Oh, no. We employ five to six thou- 
sand people there. But we also have 
an equally large factory at Kilbowie, 
Scotland. Then in our cabinet shop at 
South Bend, Ind., we have 1,600 hands. 
Besides, we have enormous saw mills 
at Cairo, Ill., and a flotilla of vessels 
for transporting our lumber. Besides 
this, we own more than 8,000 horses 
and have our own steamboats and 
locomotives. At the other end of the 
business we have agencies in every 
city of the entire civilized world, and 
all of these are as well organized and 
equipped as the home office.” 

“ You sell mostly through personal 
solicitation ?” 

“ Almost all of our yearly output of 
more than 800,000 machines is sold in 
that way. We only use the public 
press to get at that proportion of 
women who are otherwise inaccessible.” 

“ And you use for this purpose ?” 

“ About twenty magazines and lit- 
erary publications and forty to fifty 
religious publications.” 

“ You advertise, for instance, in the 
Bookman and the Literary Digest. On 
what principle?” 

“ Well, these, for instance, reach the 
wives of literary men. Men of this 
kind are usually not rich, and their 
wives do much of the household work. 
Our canvassers can not reach them as 
a class, but one or other of such publi- 
cations do.” 

“ Mr. Priest, yours is a $60 machine. 
Can you sell it to the poor?” 


“ We have the greatest success with 
them. We give them every opportun- 
ity to learn its superiority and allow 
them liberal terms.” 

“In your display advertising, Mr. 
Priest, I notice you make no reference 
to any literature?” 

“No. We found this to serve to 
little purpose. We tried an experi- 
ment last year, which you may remem- 
ber. We called for the ‘oldest sew- 
ing machine of any make,’ promising 
to give one hundred of our new ma- 
chines in exchange. Asa result we re- 
ceived 206,715 applications. We dis- 
tinctly stated that we wished no tes- 
timonials, but received any number of 
the warmest. I have selected a few 
and published them as acircular. I 
may conclude to use them all at some 
time. This experiment proved a good 
advertisement on the whole, but a very 
costly one.” J. W. SCHWARTZ. 

ee Sa 
A CORSET BOOKLET. 

A combination booklet and catalogue issued 
by the Chicago Corset Co., under the title of 
“Ve Oldtime Stays,’ is one of the cleverest 
bits of business literature we have yet seen. It 
takes up an entirely original method of treat- 
ment for corset advertising, giving the history 
of the corset from the early Greek period down 
to the present, by showingall the various styles 
of stays and corsets that have ever existed. In 
large illustrations on each page throughout the 
book portraits of noted women of the world are 
shown wearing the Chicago Corset Co.’s Kabo 
corsets. The story is written in a charming 
style and takes up on each page a brief bio- 
graphic: al sketch of the celebrity whose portrait 
is shown on that page. The corsets shown on 
these various celebrities are the various styles 
of Kabo corsets, and each is described ina 
little note on the page on which it appears. 
This makes a clever combination of historical, 
biographical and catalogue information on each 
page.—A dvertising Experience. 
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THE SUN, New York. 











THE PARIS POSTER. 


In a recent issue of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Sunday Times appears some 
interesting Parisian correspondence 
dealing with the posters that are seen 
in the French metropolis. PRINTERS’ 
INK takes pleasure in reproducing 
some of it here, in the belief that read- 
ers will find it of interest: 

The walls of Paris give the history 
of to-day, the spirit of the age, the 
costumes of the times, the character 
of thenation. Art instincts have im- 
proved, and unless these posters are 
worthy in every sense they are soon 
torn down, even by the discriminating 
urchin, and theif advertising mission is 
wasted. But they are worthy, they are 
the work of some of the leading artists 
in Paris, Cheret, Levy, even Detaille 
are among the leaders. 

There was an exhibition not long 
ago at Reims and the judges were 
artistic tyrants in the selection of col- 
ored posters offered for competition, 
but they found worthy of hanging 
1,0co examples from France, 18 from 
Germany, 220 from the United States, 
75 from England, 7 from Austria, 85 
from Belgium, 17 from Denmark, 15 
from Spain, 12 from Holland, 29 from 
Italy, 11 from Sweden. A creditable 
showing for the United States, es- 
pecially as the album made up from 
the pick of these exhibited designs 
and containing 150 selections, which 
the compilers assert to be the best in 
existence, contains 30 exemplars from 
American artists. 

A striking poster displayed on the 
Paris boulevards is by Detaille, and 
shows Coquelin, the elder, in the role 
of Fanfan, robed ina blue tunic, with 
red revers, and mounted upon a _ horse 
at full gallop. It is lifelike and spirit- 
ed. Nearby is the beautiful work of 
Cheret, advertising the popular vaude- 
ville actress, Camille Stefani, done in 
warm semi-tones, velvety in its soft- 
ness and with the figure against a back- 
ground of lustrous blue amid a shower 
of spring flowers. 

In front of the Chat Noir on the 
Rue Victor Masse there was, for sev- 
eral months before the demolition of 
the resort, a powerful poster of Meu- 
niers, showing a gigantic black cat, so 
realistic as to appear threatening. It 
gave the other cafes a hint in publicity, 
and not many weeks ago Le Pendu, a 
drinking place, plastered the walls of 
the exterior boulevards with the grue- 
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some picture of a man hanging on a 
scaffold, also the conception of Meu- 
niers and done with Meissonier-like 
attention to details. This was quickly 
followed by Le Ciel, a popular resort, 
for which Willette designed a mam- 
moth white angel with outspread wings 
against a firmament of rich blue with 
silver stars, the angel announcing that 
Le Ciel is open every evening. 

Among the rare posters executed by 
Cheret, rare because its elaborateness 
made it too costly to use with undue 
lavishness, is one advertising the 
Palais de Glace, or skating rink of 
Paris. It shows a Parisienne of the 
high world, elegant in figure, clothed 
in an ulster of brilliant red trimmed 
with fur, and disordered just sufficient- 
ly by the wearer’s movements in skat- 
ing to disclose a black skirt trimmed 
with white fur in arabesque designs. 
A sable collar encircles the throat of 
the skater, its long ends floating grace- 
fully behind her. Cheret’s poster for 
the Opera Ball last year was equally 
striking, a scintillation of fire and 
color, a graceful young woman in yel- 
low satin, seated on the rail of a pri- 
vate box, with one foot on the floor, 
an open fan in her hand and flirting 
with a beau in dress suit. 

Every theater in Paris has now its 
poster depicting its most thrilling 
scene from its prevailing attraction, 
and every new romance is advertised 
in similar manner, its leading palpitat- 
ing and dramatic situation being re- 
produced. The Vachalade, a festival 
and procession of Montmarte artists, 
clubbed together and known as the 
Vache Enragee (the mad cow), is an 
annual event in the dissipated section 
of Paris and is announced by flamboy- 
ant posters, generally the work of the 
artists themselves. The last, by Tou- 
louse Lautrec, displayed an artist 
astride of a mad cow, chasing away 
modesty in the person of an aged party 
yellow with jaundice, clothed in a 
ragged overcoat, and fleeing for life in 
the face of a jibing, jeering crowd. 

M. Drumont, the well-known writer, 
said in an article on the commercial 
decorations of Paris: “It is a mar- 
vel, this ingenuity, richness of imagina- 
tion and power of invention of these 
artists on subjects ordinary and com- 
monplace, yet in which they often find 
a spiritual and poetical motif.” 

Of bicycle posters there area multi- 
tude, our own Columbia being repre- 
sented with the familiar female figure 
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that adorns our New York fences. 
But there are others—the Chevreull, 
the Georges-Bichard, the Humber, the 
Aluminium, ridden by charming Paris- 
ian damsels attired in coquettish cos- 
tumes. Then there is the Aperitif 
Velo, supposed to be a drink popular 
with cyclists. For this Meunier has 
designed a group of wheelwomen 
seated at a cafe partaking liberally .of 
the beverage, while all the notables of 
Paris dash by on their wheels. The 
Jussy cycle has Henri Rochefort 
wheeling in company with the Repub- 
lic, which latter is a female wearing a 
Phrygian cap, surmounted with a tri- 
colored cocarde. 

Verneau has drawn President Faure 
saying that the worries of the Dreyfus 
and other incidents require strength of 
mind and body, which he is acquiring 
by preparing to drink a glass of Quin- 
quina Monceau. In this line Cheret 
has produced two excellent pieces. 
One shows the customary French girl, 
dressed in pale blue dashed with gold, 
holdingin her right hand a bottle of 
Quinquina Dubonnet, from which she 
is pouring the liquid into a glass held 
in her left hand. Upon her face there 
is the most pleased expression of con- 
tentment and anticipation. The other 
advertises a particular brand of illum- 
inating oil called Saxoleine, and con- 
sists of a dame in full evening dress, 
gorgeous auburn hair, turning up the 
wick of a large lamp with one hand, 
while with the other she arranges the 
blue lamp shade, and the bright light 
tempers the color on her dress most 
artistically. As the dress is yellow and 
the light that comes through the shade 
is tinged with blue, the handling of 
colors is daring and forceful. 

The Exposition of Oriental Painters 
for its 1897 display produced a won- 
derfully effective poster. When the Ex- 
position des Pastellists was inaugurat- 
ed the city awoke one day to find 
every available place displaying an 
enormous poster by Callof, of a chic, 
dashing female entirely nude, life size, 
done in realistic flesh tints, carrying in 


, her hands the palette and brushes of 


an artist. It was probably the most 
noticeable advertisement ever put be- 
fore the public, both because of its size 
and the faithfulness which the minutiae 
of the figure received, but it shocked 
the sensibilities of certain citizens and 
they appealed to the chief of police 
for its removal. The chief notified 
the society that the young lady must 


be retired, but the society appealed to 
President Faure, who revoked the or- 
der of the chief, and the poster re- 
mained for weeks, to the delight of the 
bald-headed admirers of realism. 

The daily newspaper, Z’Z/air (The 
Light), has produced some striking 
posters. One,a Paris cocotte, is try- 
ing to shelter herself from the rain- 
storm, and the other, a sunny day on 
the boulevard, with the passers-by 
reading the paper in ques.ion. There 
is a German paper, Siplicissimus, of 
revolutionary tendencies, that is adver- 
tised by a poster designed by Theo- 
dore Heine, considered one of the 
very leading caricaturists in Germany. 
He has sketched merely a savage bull- 
dog that has broken his chain and is 
ready to fight the first comer. It is 
pictorially descriptive of the character 
of the publication. 

As the seasons have their flowers, 
so have the seasons their posters. In 
May there are numerous descriptions 
of excursions to Normandie or Bre- 
tagne, the monument of Touraine or 
the plains of Berry, or the Mont St. 
Michel, or a pilgrimage to Lourdes. In 
October there are allurements to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, tours to 
Venice and Egypt, all of them, what- 
ever the season, accompanied with 
florid representations of the scenery 
to be enjoyed at each place and all the 
sketches done in such a manner as to 
make them worthy of a frame. Near 
these is invariably to be found a pict- 
ure of the Pullman sleeping car, in 
which the voyager is seen luxuriating 
on a sumptuous couch. 

There are posters for perfumes, 
soaps, cigarettes, toilet wares, mustard, 
dry goods establishments, oil stoves, 
bicycle chains, every imaginable article 
of trade. Privat Livemont has pro- 
duced a good advertisement for Bec 
Auer, a new burner for gas or lamp. 
A blonde woman has the historical 
seven-branched candelabra encircling 
her head, each branch ending in a Bec 
Auer. In each hand she carries a 
bunch of conventionalized lilies, the 
stems of which form the ornamenta- 
tion of the dress, all done with great 
delicacy. At the top of the sheet are 
the words Bec Auer, the letters in the 
upper part being rose color shading to 
yellow in the center, and again 
strengthening to blue, which is sup- 
posed to be a reflection of the tone of 
the light from the candelabra. 

Francis Wys, a Belgian artist, de- 
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signed a strong poster for the masked 
ball in the Theater Royal at Antwerp. 
It is a blonde woman wearing a green 
dress with white polka dots and seated 
on a blue pedestal, watching a troop 
of phantom dancers. She holds in her 
right hand a capacious bottle of ink 
and the traditional goose quill, as the 
ball was given by the Press Associa- 
tion. The background is brick red. 
Wys has made many elaborate display 
cards, but for an exhibition of his own 
works he created the plainest poster, 
merely a violet ground upon which are 
strewn a number of sunflowers, and 
the lettering, “Exposition Francis 
Wys,” is in plain white. 
— —— — 
KODAK PRIZES. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, of Roches- 
ter, has devised a plan for getting a large 
amount of advertising at the expense of dealers 
who handle its goods. It offers thirty cash 
prizes, ranging from $5 to $100, for the best 
advertisements published by the dealers before 
August 15th. For the purposes of the contest 
-“ spapers are divided into three classes : 

Those with a circulation of 12,500 or 
ini ; first prize $100. 

. Those with more than 2,250 and less than 
12509 first prize $50. 

Those with a circulation less than 2,250 ; 
frst prize $40. 

The conditions provide -— andard of ratings 
There are ten prizes in each class. C ompeting 
advertisements must not occupy less than 1o 
inches single column or 5 inches double, ina 
daily, semi-weekly or weekly newspaper. No 
goods except the Eastman Company’s must 
be mentioned. Each competitor must send to 
the company an entire copy of the newspaper 
containing the advertisement, along with a 
letter specifying the class in which the dealer 
desires to try his luck. The division into 
classes is made because ‘‘newspapers in the 
larger cities have better facilities for displaying 
advertisements than those in the smaller towns.”’ 
The value of prizes varies because of dif- 
ferences in the price of space. The Eastman 
Company will furnish electrotypes without 
charge, but competitors may use other cuts, if 
they desire, provided that only Eastman goods 
are mentioned. All authorized dealers in 
kodaks and their employees may compete. 
The privilege of paying to advertise the East- 
man cameras is not denied to the humblest 
office boy.— National A dvertiser. 


+o 
COMPOUNDING THE RETURNS 

The trouble with most advertisers is that 
they expect immediate returns of large propor- 
tions. One prominent advertiser illustrates the 
principle of advertising in this way: ‘‘ The 
money expended for advertising is the same as 
if placed at interest. The profits from the ad- 
vertising are virtually the interest on the in- 
vestment. The sums spent for advertising are 
properly chargeable to capital account, because 
the resulting good-will is something that has 
value, which, if the advertising has been prop- 
erly done, can usually be sold for the face 
value of the investment. The rate of interest 
is determined by the skill with which the in- 
vestment is made. Just as the quickest way to 
increase invested wealth is by compounding 
the interest, just so the quickest way to realize 
results from advertising is to compound the re- 
turns,”—A dvertising Experience, 
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ADVERTISING CREATED THE PREJU- 
DICE. 





Talking of the recent Senatorial Pure Food 
Committee’s work in Washington, A dvertis- 
ing Experience, of Chicago, brings out the 
following inte resting point : 

One of the interesting investigations of the 
committee was that of the relative values of 
cream of tartar and alum baking powders. The 
evidence seems to show that there is but little 
difference in the effects of these two kinds of 
powders, and that the agitation between the 
two for a number of years has been largely a 
matter of advertising, and that the cream of 
tartar baking powder manufacturers have been 
so long and so extensively condemning the use 
of alum in baking powders that they have cre- 
ated strong prejudice in the public mind 
against everything but their own kind of pow- 
der. Prof. Mark Delafontaine, an expert 
chemist, says that from analyses he has made 
during many years it was his opinion that the 
injurious effects which are alleged to result 
from alum powders are so small as not to be 
worthy of consideration. The effect of the 
alum is lost in the leavening process, when it 
escapes in the form of carbonic acid gas. In 
all the bread and cake prepared with alum 
baking powder which he had analyzed he had 
not found any alum residue, while in the cream 
of tartar powder there is a residue somewhat 
like rochelle salts. 


-2-— 
WHY NEWSPAPERS ARE BEST. 
The best mediums for advertising are the 
daily papers, because they go right into the 
homes, bristling with news ard are always ea- 

gerly welcomed.—A . .V. Mackay. 
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Bulletin 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 





AN OMAHA EDITOR 
Gives His Opinion As To the Five Best Newspapers. 


(From the Omaha World-Herald. 


Nearly every newspaper office in the country has been flooded 
with letters from “inquirer,” who wants to know the names of 
the five best newspapers in the country. Many attempts have 
been made to satisfy “Inquirer's” Gesire for information, but 
the careful observer will note thatin most instances the answers 
have been biased by the political views of the newspaper fur- 
nishing the reply. There are so many things in which a news- 
paper may excel that it isimpossible to pick out five newspapers 
which excel in all things, 

* * Se * * * “ 

In the matter of the best pOsgible presentation of all the news, 
briefly, concisely and attractively, the Chicago “Record,” the 
New York “Sun,” the St. Louis “ Post-Dispatch,” the Kansas 
City “Star"’ and the Philadelphia BULLETIN must be named 
among the leaders. 


The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 
BULLETIN for each day in the month of May, 1899: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Total for 27 days, 3,272,280 copies. 
AVERAGE FOR May: 
115,692 copies per day. 
THE BULLETIN’S circulation figures do not include damaged 


or unsold copies. 
Philadelphia; June 5, 1899, WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia Bulletin, 
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PATENT MEDICINE TOUTS. 
WOMEN WHO GO ABOUT THE STORES 
LOOKING FOR PEOPLE TO BE CURED. 


“ You see that woman over there,” 
said a floor walker in a department 
store. “ Well, she’s the latest form of 
patent medicine advertising.” 

The woman was well dressed. She 
was walking through the store in the 
manner of the shopper who has not 
made up her mind whether to buy 
anything or not. 

“Follow her and see the way she 
does business,” said the floor-walker. 

For some time the chase was devoid 
of incident. Finally the woman saw 
in the crowd of shoppers, before a 
bargain counter, another woman who 
had so severe a coughing fit that she 
was forced to sit down to rest. Hard- 
ly had she done so before the woman 
whom the reporter was pursuing walked 
over to her. 

“You seem to have quite a bad 
cough,” she began in a tone of sym- 
pathy. “Do vou know,” she went on, 
“ Thad just such a cough, and the mo- 
ment you began it struck my ears at 
once and made me think of my own 
experience. I always have felt so 
much sympathy for any one with a 
a cough like that.” 

The sufferer was much impressed 
by the other’s sympathy, so much so 
that she became rather confidential. 

“T had the pneumonia some time 
ago,” she explained, “and it left me 
with this cough. The doctor says I 
shouldn’t worry about it; but I do 
wish I could get overit. It’s annoy- 
ing, and besides it tires me out so.” 

The sympathetic woman got even 
more interested. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I’ve come to the 
conclusion you can’t depend on doc- 
tors with such a cough as that. They 
told me just exactly what they told 
you, and I just determined to cure 
myself.” 

“How did you do it?” asked the 
sufferer. 

“ Well, some one recommended to 
me Blank’s Cough-Not and it’s just 
wonderful. Why don’t you try it? 
Two bottles cured my cough. Now I 
come to think of it, I bought them 
here, too.” 

The sufferer began to cough again 
at this juncture, with the result that 
the sympathetic woman’s agitation be- 
came marked. 

“ Oh, you poor thing! I do feel so 


sorry for you,” were her comments as 
the other coughed on. “I’m sure it 
would stop if you took that remedy.” 

“Do you know I think [ll try it,” 
said the woman with the cough, slowly 
recovering her breath. “ I’ve seen it 
advertised some, but so many of those 
things are absolutely worthless and 
people are just deceived by them. But 
this must have done you good. I can 
see that by the trouble you took in 
coming up to recommend it to me.” 

The drug department was near the 
spot where they were talking. 

“Come with me, you poor thing,” 
said the sympathetic woman, “and I'll 
show you just what to get.” 

When the sufferer had purchased 
the bottle of Blank’s Cough-Not, the 
other left her with a sweet little bow, 
but with her face already resuming the 
cold, business-like expression it wore 
before the interview. 

“ There aren’t very many of them,” 
explained the floor walker, who had 
come up after the purchase had been 
made. *“ Sometimes I’ve caught two or 
three working in a store, but they have 
to be pretty careful or people would 
catch on. Of course, they generally 
get their victims to purchase the rem- 
edyeright here in the store, and for 
this reason we generally let them alone 
if they work quietly and inoffensively. 
They’re all adepts in their game, with 
a good knowledge of human nature. 
They don’t often fail to catch a per- 
son in their net, and a lot of those who 
have fallen victims to them could 
hardly be made to believe that they 
had met an advertising agent.”—Lynn 
(JZass.) Ltem. 

ILLUSTRATED AD. 
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An 


Interesting Experiment 
at Des Moines. 


The Shannon & Mott Co., Iowa’s foremost millers, and intelligent and 
aggressive advertisers, recently made a test of the advertising value of the 
several daily papers of Des Moines. They placed an advertisement of their 
high-grade Falcon flour in each of the four dailies and in the German A nzeiger 
and Swedish Sz7z/Aio?’. Each advertisement contained a coupon, giving the 
name of the paperused. These coupons were good for small packages of 
whole wheat flour when presented by actual purchasers of sacks of Falcon 
flour. The only paper which had any advantage in the deal was the Leader, 
which, in addition to the coupon advertisement, contained a full page adver- 
tisement of Falcon flour, which would naturally swell the number of sales on 
the Leader’s account. The coupons received showed the following sales on 
account of the several newspapers : 

Number of Percentages 


alien tae Sacks Sold. of Whole. 
D: ") %& @ ) 4 » Sere IoI 52.6 

Be Stale orslaw shard nn OU antne hea 45 23-4 
REGISTER Se ee ee ne rT 22 II.4 
ceca nasiile suet eseab caves enemeee 20 10.4 
EE oS aca hace sas nonkeneaaaeamrneeany 2 1.04 
Ee NN ov nnn asesn wales sesaseusin sin ws 2 1.04 

192 

NE TRIN FOU OW Ws 05 ia 6 ka tnsistneeanseeensesieveees cooce FOE 
I OD po cc acninaaticndsseeuesenesemanneeconen gr 
ee NY ON ss nt esiedaccsdnceacunvessasesesasews 10 
NEWS majority over 3 other dailies combined .................. I 
DEES We oe GMIOTILY OVE EI en os 55 cece tec tcecsccccceesoncies 5 
RR eg fd nee re 79 
gg a | ee ee eee ee 81 


The percentages above recorded substantiate the claims of the Daily 
News that its paid city and suburban circulation is greater than that of the 
Register, Capital and Leader combined. There has not been any dispute as to 
the fact that the Dai/y News has more paid mail subscribers than its three 
competitors combined. Dr. W. O. Coffee, a high class oculist and aurist, 
reports that the \ezes brings him more mail orders than all three of the other 
Des Moines dailies combined. 

The experiment was entirely fair. The Falcon flour is sold in nearly 
every grocery in the city, and the coupons were made good at any grocer’s. 


The DAILY NEWS proves the largest circulation, and 
demonstrates its superior quality by cash orders for high- 
grade goods. Keyed advertising invariably vindicates the 
superiority of the NEWS over all competitors. It is also 
worth noting that, although other Des Moines publishers 
swear to large circulations, not one of them has press facil- 
ities for printing over 10,000 paid circulation per day. 


> 








THEY DON’T KNOW. 

A CHICAGO FURNITURE FIRM THAT 
DOES CONSIDERABLE ADVERTISING 
ACKNOWLEDGES ITS INABILITY TO 
STATE WHETHER ITS PUBLICITY IS 
PRODUCTIVE OF RESULTS. 

I was surprised when Henry Colby 
told me that the advertisements pub- 
lished by John A. Colby & Sons are 
stricily home made. I had conceived 
them to be the product of an ad-factory, 
but found them to be, even to the 
illustrations, the work of the house 
which they represent. I was also 
surprised when he said that he hadn't 


ol b 9 Ss Reliable 
y Furniture 
How much better it is to have 


Colonial 
Furniture 


that is mew, than to have the rickety stuff 
around which is too old to be of any 
use, You can buy fine, new reproduc- 
tions of Colonial, also other periods and 
styles, from us for much less than re- 
pairs on the old, worn-out pieces cost. 

Our stock of antique styles will inter- 
est you as well as their prices. 

We use absolutely nothing but pure 
hair in our upholstering. Furniture 
guaranteed for a lifetime. 

We carry everything in the housefur- 
nishing line. BUY OF THE MAKER. 
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100 agate lines appearing in one paper 
each day. Whether or not it’s paying 
for the considerable expenditure we 
can not say. 

‘““Why do we keep it up? Some 
years ago we came to the conclusion, 
that in the face of trade conditions we 
could see nothing but decline without 
modern methods; we saw that the 
most successful houses were those 
which advertised; we saw that the 
greatest advertising successes were 


those made in the daily newspapers ; 
then we began acivertising. We've 
an abiding faith in advertising ; we've 
no thought of doing less. 


All that we 














JOHN A. \. COLBY & SONS. 


Reese to 50 N. Elizabeth St. 


STORE-148 TO 154 WABASH AV, 


an idea as to whether or not the eran 
tising is paying or as to which of the 
Chicago dailies is best for his use. 
Colby & Sons do business at 148 to 
152 Wabash avenue, Chicago. They 
sell the entire product of their own 
factory and have the reputation of 
handling only dependable furniture. 
Theirs is one of the stores which has, 
despite department store competition, 
pursued the even tenor of its way for 
many years. Colby & Sons have always 
advertised, but not persistently and 
methodically until the past few years. 
“We are using six Chicago daily 
papers,” said Henry Colby, “the 
Recor, Tribune, Times-Herald, Inter- 
Ocean, News and est, in fact all but 
the Chronicle, employing a space of 


could ask is some ma nife ‘station of the 
power of our publicity.”’ 

** But he not people ask for the 
goods you advertise ?” 

** Certainly, many times a day, but 
we do not know that the advertise- 
ment brought them. ‘Ask them? 
We hesitate to do that.” 

**Then you have no evidence as to 
which paper serves your purpose 
best ?’’ 

‘* Not any. 

“Why do you employ the /z/e:- 
Ocean in preference to the Chronic’e ?” 

‘The /atev-Ocean was in the field 
when Mr. Colby, Sr., was advertising 
many years ago, 

**No; I’ve never consulted an ad 
doctor. I write the texts myself, and 


” 








Rea seer 
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our artists, of whom we have three de- 
signing furniture, make the drawings 
for the illustrations. Excellent? Yes, 
I think they’re pretty good. I’m a 
believer in pictures. I know that I 
seldom notice an ad without a cut, but 
I almost always see the illustrations. 
Then, too, I notice that all the big 
advertisers have at least one picture in 
every ad. 

**T make many little talks on buying 
of the maker. We manufacture our 
own goods and know what goes into 
them. We know they're what we 
represent them to be ; that they’ll give 
satisfaction. I think it’s a_ strong 
point. We did advertise prices, but 
we saw no use in it. We announced 
dining-room tables at from $5 to $300 
and each worth its price. They sold ; 
many people asked to see our dining- 
room tables, but no one called for 
‘the $300 tables which you advertise,’ 
or for the $5 ones for that matter. 

** You see, we wish to create the im- 
pression that our wares are reliable, 
but we do not wish to lead possible 
buyers to think that all our stock is 
high priced, for we’ve the low priced 
grades as well as the best. We are 
afier all classes of trade. 

‘‘No, we have never tried any 
medium save the local daily press. A 
catalogue? No, we haven’t one, al- 
though we have been thinking that ad- 
vertising a catalogue sent free on re- 
quest might tell us something about 
the v ralue | of our advertising.” 

H. B. Howarp. 


= +o — 
SHUTTING OFF STEAM, 

” Shall we stop our advertising for a while 
now ?’ 

This is a question that some business men 
are apt to ask themselves, particularly in the 
summer, or during what they regard as their 

‘dull season. 

Suppose your engineer asked you : 

“Shall I'stop putting coal on my fires, sir?” 

What would you reply? 

“Why, no —unless you want the engine to 
stop!” 

The advertiser who thinks of discontinuing 
may argue, “‘We have been advertising so 
long and so steadily that our name and special- 
ties are well known, and we intend to advertise 
again when business is better in our line than 
it appears to be now; in the meantime our 
business won’t stop.” 

No; neither wil the engine stop the minute 
_ men suspend shoveling in coal. The point 

, however, that when the engine is to be 
sts arted again, ten times as much will have been 
lost in power as has been saved in fuel or feed 

Using up reserve force never pays. 

It is a loss, however it may be looked at. 
The buying public is prone to forget. It is, 
moreover, much more difficult and much more 
expensive to regain a lost customer than to 
prevent his straying away.—Money Maker 
Magazine, Chicago, 


THE PROSPECT FOR AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING. 


A correspondent of Printers’ Ink writes : 

There are now nearly a score of firms in the 
United States manufacturing horseless vehicles, 
The magazines are carrying the ads of sev- 
eral of these manufacturers, and advertising 
.aen are beginning to speculate upon the pos- 
sibility of horseless carriage advertising prov- 
ing to be the gold mine that bicycle advertising 
was. It has often been remarked that the car- 
riage trade made the mistake of its life in fight- 
ing the bicycle. If the carriage dealers of the 
country had welcomed the new vehicle they 
might easily have added the retail bicycle busi- 
ness to their own instead of allowing it to be 
diverted into other channels. There are cer- 
tain indications that they do not intend making 
the same mistake in regard to the horseless 
vehicle. Most of the carriage trade journals 
have started an automobile department and are 
giving every encouragement to the new indus- 
try, while carriage men generally are taking a 
great interest in its dev lopment. It is barely 
possible that the ae of the auto- 
mobile business by the carriage trade may tend 
to decrease the amount of money spent by the 
automobile manufacturers in general advertis- 
ing, but the fact that bicycle manufacturers 
such as the Pope Manufacturing Company, the 
Overman Company, and the Indiana Bicycle 
Company—concerns which know by experience 
that general advertising is the only way of 
building up business—are building horseless 
vehicles, gives promise that automobile adver- 
tising will be liberal and vigorous, 


cntisiencosrsiiiilieaepumens 
VAPOR BATH ADVERTISING. 

The vapor bath cabinet business seems to be 
assuming enormous proportions. In fact, the 
day may be not far distant when Turkish baths 
will be as great a craze in this country as was 
the ey le a few years since. There is oppor- 
tunity here for clever advertising of the educat- 
ing sort, for the majority of our population 
must be densely ignorant on the subject of 
proper bathing. At present the work done by 
the Racine Bath Cabinet Co. is far superior to 
tat of its competitors in this respect.—A dver- 
lising E xperi rience. 


ANAL OGOUS "ARGU MENTS. 

There is an argument used by old fogies as 
follows: ‘‘ 1 don’t buy goods from firms who 
advertise, because the fellow who advertises 
must increase the price to pay for his advertis- 
ing.” This is a parallel of the questions: 
Does the substitution of steamboats for sailing 
vessels increase the cost of carrying? Does the 
substitution of railroads for stage coaches in- 
crease the cost of traveling ?—Boyce’ s Hustler. 











AN ORIGINAL IDEA. 
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MILLING MACHINERY. 


An agricultural advertising man 
found Mr. H. H. Rice, advertising 
manager of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., flour mill builders, in his office at 
Indianapolis, the other day. Said he: 

“Our advertising is done along two 
general lines. We make milling ma- 
chinery exclusively, and the bulk of 
our advertising is done in the milling 
trade journals. But we also make a 
burr feed mill, which we sell to farmers, 
which we advertise in the agricultural 
press. Our ads in the farm papers 
usually measure 21 lines; we change 
the ad five or six times during our 
season of eight months. Our ads are 
carefully keyed by the street address, 
and the number of inquiries we receive 
which we can not trace is smali. All 
inquiries are tabulated, and at the end 
of every month we know exactly what 
papers are getting results.” 

Mr. Rice reached above his desk 
and took from a cabinet a drawer of 
cards recording sales made in Michi- 
gan. The card gives the date of sale, 
the key number, the amount of sale 
and date of first inquiry. In some 
cases a sale was effected in less than a 
week after the first inquiry. In others 
several years elapse before a sale is 
made, in one instance five years inter- 
vening, which is another proof that the 
result of an ad can not always be 
measured by its immediate results. 

“ What proportion of your inquiries 
lead to sales ?” 

“Only a small proportion,” replied 
Mr. Rice. “About five per cent. You 
see our mill isa higher grade mill than 
most of the feed mills advertised in 
the farm papers. It requires an engine 
to run it, and it brings a higher price, 
betause it is worth more and we sell 
strictly for cash. Consequently we 
can not expect to make as many sales 
as do some other advertisers. Our in- 
quiries cost us on an average 87 cents. 
When a paper begins to cost us more 
than $1 per inquiry we usually drop it. 

“T have learned one thing,” said 
Mr. Rice, “in the three years in which 
we have kept this careful record, and 
that is that the value of a paper varies 
for different lines of business. Here 
is a paper,” and he picked up one of 
the very best agricultural papers pub- 
lished in America, “ which is undoubt 
edly one of the best edited papers you 
find anywhere. I know it has a good 
circulation; I know it must pay other 


advertisers; but it never has paid us. 
It may be that its prestige has ena- 
bled it to advance its rates beyond the 
point where it can pay us.” 

“ Do you use circulars ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Rice, with a 
smile. “ We practice what the news- 
papers preach—and don’t practice 
themselves. It is a remarkable thing, 
the mass of poor stuff sent out by 
newspaper publishers. I just got to- 
day a letter from a publisher soliciting 
an ad, stuffed so full of poor circulars 
that I had to pay two cents postage 
due on it. We follow up all inquiries 
by personal correspondence. We have 
a plan of which we are rather proud ; 
in an atlas here we make a little dot 
on the State map wherever we have 
made a sale. On the margin of the 
map is a number with a leader to the 
dot. This number refers to a record 
of sales giving the buyer’s name, date 
of sale and description of the mill. If 
we get an inquiry from some little 
town in Nebraska we turn to the map 
of Nebraska, look up the town and 
find whether or not we have any mills 
in that vicinity. If so, we write to Mr. 
Inquirer that his neighbor, Mr. Smith, 
has our mill of such a style; that Mr. 
Jones in the next township has used 
one for two years, and soon. Itis a 
most effective way of following up in- 
quiries."—A gricultural Advertising. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

Many a man who is ready to adver- 
tise does not know how to go about it 
—how to begin. He has a general 
idea of the class of papers he wants to 
use, but does not know their individual 
value or the territory they cover. To 
such we can say that probably the best 
plan to do would be to decide on the 
amount of money that is to be spent; 
then go to a good agency and get ad- 
vice how to spend it. If you are new 
at it do not spend all your money in 
one issue of the papers or in one month. 
Stretch it over at least three months. 
Do not make the advertisement either 
too large or too small. If your appro- 
priation is very limited it may be good 
policy to spend it all in one paper. Be 
careful about the replies you receive. 
Answer them promptly and fully, and 
if you do not make a sale answer them 
again a week later. Keep after every 
inquirer until you do sell to him.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 

EONS AT 

TRADE follows the ad. 
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The Guening Wisconsin. 


DURING THE YEAR 1898 


Had Contracts for Advertising With the Following 
National Advertisers: 


Ayer & Co. 

Apollinaris Water 
Anheuser-Busch Beer 
Angostura Bitters 
Baker’s Cocoa 

Benson's Plasters 

Battle Ax Plug 

Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Berlitz Schools 

Buffalo Lithia Water 
Booth’s Hyomei 

Brown's Troches 

Bromo Quinine 
Beecham’s Pills 
Columbia Bicycles 
California Fig Syrup 
Cuticura Remedies 
Castoria 

Chamberlain Med. Co. 
Carter’s Pills 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
Dr. R. V. Pierce 

D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Duffy’s Malt Whisky 
Dodd Ss Med. Co. 

Dent's Toothache Gum 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
Ely’s Cream Balm 

Earl & Wilson 

Erie Med. Co. 

Frank Leslie Pub. House 
Harper & Bros. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Humphrey Medicine Co, 
Hostetter & Co. 

Holland Am. Line 
Hamburg Am. Line 
Herculean Oil Co. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Hire’s Root Beer 


HORACE M. FORD, 


ROOMS 1206-7, 
112 Dearborn Street, 


Western Representative. CHICAGO, 





Hunyadi Janos 

Ivory Soap 

Jenness Miller 
Kingsford’s Starch 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lydia Pinkham Co. 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 
Liebig Extract of Beef 
McClure’s Magazire 
Munyon’s Remedies 
Mumm’s Extra Dry 
National Biscuit Co. 

Old Crow Whisky 

Pyle’s Pearline 

Pyramid Drug Co. 
Postum Cereal 

Paine’s Celery Compound 
Parker’s Hair Balsam 
Peruna 

Piso Co. 

Pall Mall Electric Asso, 
Pond’s Extract Co. 

Pink Pills 

Price Baking Powder Co. 
Ripans Tabules 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Sap: lio 

Scribner’s Magazine 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Stuart’s Tablets 

Sanden Electric Belt 
The Goodyear Co. 

Trix Co. 

Thomson & Taylor Spice Co, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Warner’s Safe Remedies 
W. L. Douglas 
Woodbury's Derm. Inst. 
Youth’s Companion 


CHAS. H. EDDY, 


10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Eastern Representative. 
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“A GENERAL CIRCULATION.” 
By T. B. Russell. 


A highly practical consideration for 
all advertising men is the question 
whether newspapers and weekly pub- 
lications of general circulation should 
be adopted as advertising media or 
not. It may be taken almost for 
granted that local papers will not be 
neglected by any practical advertiser 
who wishes to makea sale all over the 
country; but the use or neglect of 
general circulations is a more queés- 
tionable matter, and is all the more 
one of practical import at the present 
time, because recently some very large 
advertisers, both in England and the 
United States, have made a definite 
policy of abandoning the general cir- 
culations in favor of either economy or 
a greater expenditure on purely local 
publications. 

In a country like the United States 
the daily paper, even of large circula- 
tion, must necessarily have a limited 
field. The distances are too vast for 
a paper of pure news to circulate use- 
fully beyond a certain tract of coun- 
try. Papers of general circulation, on 
the other hand, do not depend for 
their interest on news, and are there- 
fore not stale by the time they reach 
even the parts of the country remotest 
from their place of publication. If 
these papers, therefore, are not re- 
munerative as advertising media, there 
must be some reason for it, and this 
reason is a little difficult to surmise. 

Of course the circulation of a local 
paper can be much more accurately 
estimated by an advertiser, in the ab- 
sence of such guarantees as the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory practically 
embodies for all papers that have the 
good. sense and honesty to embrace 
the facilities it offers them, than the 
circulation of a paper that goes every- 
where. “General” circulations are 
curiously “ spotty.” 

But that is hardly a reason for fight- 
ing shy of them. For, in the first 
place, the important general circula- 
tors, both in America and England, 
have as a very general rule a known 
circulation; in England most of them 
give a signed guarantee; in America 
many of them have what is still better 
—the mark (whatever it may be) in 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
which implies that the almost fantas- 
tically scrupulous conditions exacted 
by that publication have been fulfilled, 
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and the detailed output for a long pe- 
riod made known to the directory’s 
director, on conditions which make 
willful misstatement highly improb- 
ahle, still more highly perilous. Even 
where there is not furnished this im- 
primatur of unimpeached figures, the di- 
rectory offers an estimate, which to any 
disinterested judge (and especially one, 
like the present writer, remote from 
the place of publication, and thus un- 
affected by the sort of gossip that al- 
ways hovers around such a thing) 
must appear manifestly a great deal 
more likely to be correct within a lit- 
tle, than grossly erroneous. It is much 
more difficult to believe that newspa- 
pers would submit to have their circu- 
lation systematically underrated in 
what is by all (even—as it seems to a 
remote observer—by its enemies and 
rivals) admitted to be the standard au- 
thority, than it is to believe that the 
directory is almost always very near 
the facts. And as for exaggerated 
estimates by the directory, there is just 
as little danger of these remaining un- 
corrected; for, until the millenium ar- 
rives (of which the signs are not very 
plentiful in either Europe or America), 
a paper’s competitors may always be 
pretty safely trusted to do a little gra- 
tuitous work in marshaling the facts 
necessary to prove that it has had 
credit for more than it does. On the 
whole, the main impression that one 
gathers, is that the directory estimates 
circulations in a spirit rather conserva- 
tive than generous; and this is all so 
much to the good for the practical ad- 
vertiser. He will not overrate things. 

The amount of circulation on these 
papers being thus fairly well known, 
the objection to them, if real, must 
have something to do with either the 
character of their circulation or the 
relative price of their space, as com- 
pared with the locals. In regard to 
the latter point, every man must of 
course be a law unto himself; but it 
seems likely that an inch in a general 
circulation will be worth rather more 
than an inch in the others on general 
principles. It is usually considered 
that space is worth more per thousand 
when the selling price of the medium, 
or its subscription rate, is high, and 
the general circulators, or the many of 
them, are of course high priced. 

It may be useful to consider briefly 
the character of one or two sorts of 
general circulators, as affecting adver- 
tising value, for a general advertiser. 
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Take ladies’ papers. To the advertiser 
of goods intended primarily or exclu- 
sively for feminine consumption these 
are, of course, class papers; he may 
be trusted not to neglect them. But 
can the general advertiser afford to, 
either? It is very curious if he can. 
We all agree that the hand that rocks 
the cradle slings the shekels. Women 
—especially in America—are the great 
buyers; to mere masculinity is rele- 
gated the inferior function of sordid 
wealth-getting. The circulation of a 
ladies’ paper, therefore, is a choice 
one, for there is eliminated from it en- 
tirely the less productive public, from 
an advertiser’s point of view, and a 
woman’s paper ought to be worth 
nearly two prices to an advertiser. 
Women are much easier to persuade 
that they want something which they 
would have dispensed with without the 
persuasion (and never missed) than men 
are; and this is again quite a point for 
an advertising man to perpend. Fin- 
ally, women read the advertising part 
of their own papers with fully as much 
attention as the rest (it is a married 
man and an observer who tells you 
this) ; a ladies’ paper that did not con- 
tain ads would have no sale whatever. 

Women save their papers and read 
them again and again, partly because 
a woman is naturally penurious—once 
she has a thing she hates not to get 
the full value out of it; partly because 
of the cookery recipes, fashion pict- 
ures, and so on, which are referred to 
when some one is coming to dinner, 
or when the reader is going out to 
dinner or elsewhere and wants to make 
the other women (dear souls!) hate 
her. The general advertiser gets his 
chance in all these things, and his ad- 
vertising in ladies’ papers ought to pay. 

The religious papers of general cir- 
culation used to be more highly valued 
by advertisers than they are now. 
There are some indications that they 
do not answer as well as they used to, 
as aavertising media, and it is note- 
worthy that one or two advertisers who 
have facilities for checking results have 
dropped out of them lately—in Eng- 
land, at all events, to a marked degree, 
and to a certain extent in America. 
Yet it ought not to be difficult to 
get one’s money back from religious 
papers. They are read by thought- 
ful people; a convincing argument 
ought to sell stuff. These readers are 
home people. The papers get into the 
home, and are largely remailed too, 


either to friends who exchange, or to 
persons supposed by the original buyer 
to need a spiritual stimulus. Yet the 
popularity of the religious press is less 
than it used to be with advertisers of 
experience; even the medicine men 
tend to neglect it, while at one time 
they regarded it as a sheet anchor. 
There must be some ground for this 
in actual experience. 

Another class of general circuiators 
is neglected by many advertisers who 
probably lose by this negligence, viz., 
humorous papers. Now, people who 
read comic papers ought to be good 
readers of ads. They are likely to be 
bright people and people with money 
to spend. A comic paper isn’t a neces- 
sity of life, like a daily; you can live 
without it. They go over the paper 
several times as a rule. First they look 
at all the pictures; then they run 
through the small jokes; finally they 
probably read the articles. And at 
each turning over, the advertiser gets 
his chance. Note the sale of these 
things (it may be well to say that the 
sort of paper meant is Puck or Judge 
of America, Punch or Moonshine of 
England). They are most largely sold 
at railroad news-stands. People read 
them on the train, and in a journey of 
any length they are liable to find the 
somewhat scanty reading matter give 
out and be almost forced to read the 
ads. No man ever throws away a 
comic paper. He takes it home. Every 
one has a go at it; it lies about all the 
week. Family friends and frequent 
callers quite look for the family joke- 
paper and similarly take pains to have 
their own weekly witling on view at 
home. The barber and the hotel- 
keeper innocently cause many people, 
not purchasers, to read the comic 
papers, by laying them on their tables. 
The number of people who read each 
copy of comics is probably greater 
than with any other class of journals. 
These papers are neglected by many 
people who could make money out of 
them. They are unwisely used by 
some people though. Change of copy, 
smart headlining and illustration would 
bring good results. These are practical 
considerations. 


The ideas expressed by Mr. Russell 
are not new to PRINTERS’ INK’s read- 
ers. Mr. Russell’s views of the value 
of the paper of general circulation, 
the religious weekly, the comic periodi- 
cal, are all sound enough. Take pa- 
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pers of the class referred to as they go, 
they may perhaps be worth two or 
three times as much to an advertiser 
as a daily paper of equal issue. The 
trouble arises, however, from the fact 
that to use their space the advertiser 
is expected to pay from five to fifty 
times as much as an equal daily circu- 
lation would cost. Need anything 
more be said ? 

The advertisement in a daily is pre- 
pared to-day, appears to-morrow, bears 
fruit next day. In the weekly the time 
required is more; in the monthly thirty 
times greater. The daily paper, be- 
sides working more quickly, works at 
a lower price—produces more result at 
smaller cost in less time.—[ED. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 





' «or _ 
PHILADELPHIA “ RECORD'S ” GROWTH. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago the Record was 
thought to be doing very well with a dozen or 
fifteen columns of advertising matter. The pa- 
per consisted of only four pages, and even with 
that limited space the fear of overcrowding 
with advertisements did not cause uneasiness 
to anybody about the establishment. But soon 
the problem of getting two columns of matter 
into one column of space was a frequent inci- 
dent, and led to the enlargement to six pages. 
Day after day it was found that the demands of 
advertisers for space could be accommodated 
only by depriving the readers of the news of the 
day, and, rather than commit this injustice, it 
was frequently necessary to refuse advertising, 
simpiy because there was no roum for it. The 
enlargement to six pages afforded but little re- 
lief, for the extra space was quickly seized by 
advertisers, and the successive expansions to 
eight, ten, twelve and fourteen pages have been 
followed by the same results. Care has always 
been taken that the interests of the readers of 
the paper should be considered paramount, 
that the value of the space for which advertis- 
ers have sought should in no manner be im- 
paired by encroaching upon the rights of the 
army of readers and patrons.—Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record. 


POSTAGE ON MSS. 


A movement has been started to procure from 
Congress a reduction of postage on authors’ 
manuscripts passing between authors and pub- 
lishers, so that they may be sent as third in- 
stead of first-class matter, says the New York 
Evening Post. The bill’ is coming up at the 
next Congress. If it is enacted, the charge 
for authors’ manuscripts will be placed on an 
equality with all other merchandise using the 
inails. The same manuscript which is now 
charged letter rates when going to the pub- 
lisher for the first time, can be sent back to 
the author accompanied by proofsheets at 
third-class rates, and again returned to the pub- 
lisher with the proofs at the lower rate of post- 
age. It is only the first step that costs, yet 
there is no reason why the first step should be 
so costly. It would be necessary to provide in 
the law that nothing but the manuscript proper 
should be in the package, no directions or pri- 

vate communications of any kind in the nature 
of a letter, and for this reason the package 
should be unsealed. In England manuscript 
goes at third-class rates. It costs 4 cents to 
send a manuscript in England that here would 
cost 16 cents, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





JOURNALIST ATTACHE. 

Germany has created the office of “ journalist 
attache ’’ to its Washington legation. A news- 
paper representative, Dr. Witte, has been sent 
over from Berlin as a part of the diplomatic 
machinery. He is not regularly accredited to 
this government as a journalist attache of the 
embassy, such an office not yet having been 
recognized. He is none the less a part of 
Germany’s diplomatic representation at Wash- 
ington, performing a distinct and what is evi- 
dently regarded as an important duty. It is 
Dr. Witte’s business to read all the newspa- 
pers that come to the embassy, paying specia 
attention to anything relating to German in- 
terests. These articles are marked, and at a 
certain hour each day the journalist attache has 
an audience with the ambassador, when they 
discuss the articles marked. If the German 
diplomats think it necessary to correct or ex- 
plain anything which appears in the American 
press it is Dr. Witte’s duty either to write 
something for the newspapers or to see that a 
statement in regard to the matter is issued to 
the correspondents. It would not be surprising 
to find before long journalistic attaches at the 
legations of every country on the globe.—Vews- 
paper Maker. 

. - 
TAKE ONE, 

** Ask the man for acard,”’ the notice some- 
times seen on signs carried by men in the 
street, is comparatively old ; a newer method 
of accomplishing the result aimed at is to tie 
a bunch of circulars to the signbearer’s arm. 
The string through the bunch is run near the 
top of the pape : so that the circulars may be 
pulled off easily. As the signbearer walks 
along, holding the sign with his hands, the 
bunch of circulars hangs fluttering at his elbow, 
a mute but expressive invitation to take one.— 
New York Sun. 

mn +o — 
BATES’ VIEW. 

For my part, I believe a man is much easier 
to fool than a woman.—Charles A ustin Bates, 
in New England Grocer. 
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FOR A FISH DEALER, 
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-Nashville Banner- 


Tennessee’s Leading 
Newspaper 


he hd ded 


Daily Average Sworn 
Circulation 


During April, Ninety-Nine 


Fifteen Thousand and Ten 


For rates, address, 


S. S. VREELAND, 
Eastern Representative, 150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, 


NASHVILLE BANNER, NAsHVILLE, TENN, 
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IN HARTFORD. 
Office of 
H.& D. Dantet. 
HartTForD, Conn., June 3, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thinking you might be interested in adver- 
tising of retailers in a town of 77,000, we give 
you news of two of our schemes. One is a free 
excursion to this city for people who live along 
and adjacent to the Connecticut river, between 
Long Island Sound and here, We understand 
it is something new for this city. The other is 
a man of fine physique, whom we attire in 
clothing from our stock, who promenades the 
principal streets every day properly placarded. 
It is a trade winner, as it is really a living 
fashion plate. My name upon your subscrip- 
tion list means that I read the Littie School- 
master from beginning to end each week. Very 
truly yours, Cuas. Z. DANIEL, 

Advertising Manager. 
> 

CREDITS IT TO ADVERTISING. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Those who doubt the efficacy of advertising 
are reminded of the recent proof of its prompt 
power in restoring the little abducted baby, 
Marion Clark. The picture of the child, to- 
gether with description, reached the eye ofa 
postmistress in a little out-of-the-way cluster 
of houses on a mountain, and led to the 
identification and arrest of the abductor. And 
this is but another of the daily, hourly pieces 
of evidence which are being turned in from the 
records of the world, to prove that ‘“‘advertis- 
ing pays.” It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the first illustration employed was 
made from a picture that was telegraphed to 
the distant newspapers. 

Curton S. Wapy. 
+o 
BRIGHT. ‘SHOE SAYINGS. 

Under this heading the Michigan Trades- 
man, of Grand Rapids, reproduces the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

Sellers of shoes and satisfaction. 

A perfect shoe for women at last! 

These shoes fit the feet as nature intended— 
snugly and comfortably at every point. 

Children’s shoes, the kind that stand the 
wear that they are sure to get from the kind of 
wearers for whom they are intended. 

Comfort is one of the pleasures of life most 
sought after. Every lady should have her 
shoes properly fitted. Do not ask for your 
size if you think you know what fits you, but 
ask to be fitted. We have experie snced men 
and women whose pleasure it is to fit you prop- 





rly. 

They fit like a glove. They never pinch the 
foot. They are beautiful in design. They fit 
high or ma insteps. They yield to every ac- 
tion of the foot. They conform in vital points 
to the shape of the wearer’s foot instead of 
pressing the foot into the shz ape of the shoe, 

You can’t appeal to a man’s vanity when you 
talk shoes to him. You must get at him through 
the medium of common sense. Price, comfort 
and durability are the three points in these 
shoes that will puncture that organ and wake 
him up toan economical sense of duty. 





te 
BOOKLETS ARE IN FAVOR. 

At the present time small booklets are in 
great favor. They are produced in the most 
original styles, lavish use being made of cuts, 
half-tones, new kinds of type headings, and all 
other accessories to good printing. The mere 
fact that so many are produced at sohigha cost 
is proof that this form of advertising pays.— 
Music Trade Review, 
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INVESTMENT NOT EXPENSE. 

Advertising is an investment. Like an in- 
vestment in bonds or stocks or anything else, it 
is expected to bring in returns; but like them 
and all other investments, it is accompanied 
with some risks. The risk is mostly a matter 
of judgment in matter, method and medium, 
Too many advertisers figure advertising as ex- 
pense, however, and are more interested in get- 
ting it down as close as possible, instead of 
figuring it as investment, and trying to see how 
much they can get out of it. The advertiser 
who is anxious to see how much space he can 
get for a little money is pretty sure to neglect 
the more important matter of putting the 
proper things into that space to make it profit- 
able. Not that advertising should not be 
bought as economically as possible; space 
should be bought as carefully as anything else. 
3ut unlike merchandise, which being well 
bought is half sold, advertising space may be 
bought ever so cheap, and yet be next to worth- 
less because its true value is not made use of, 
—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 


-o- 
BABIES PLACED BY MAIL. 
Probably the most unique mail = busi- 
ness is the doling cut of babies. The Ameri- 
can Home Finding Association, of "Chie: igo, 
makes it a business to get track of children 
that are left overs, and conduc ts extensive cor- 


respondence around the country oo one the 
“kids”? in homes. No newspaper advertising 
is done, but nicely } winted circulars, showing 


half-tones of pretty tale, are mailed out in 
ten thousand lots, mostly to married people 
who are childless, the names being secured by 
correspondence with clergymen and others. 
The printed matter is so attractive and the 
half-tone cuts so nice that hardly any one 
needing a baby can resist the temptation of or 
dering one, especially as no money is asked. 
The scheme has been in operation some two 
years, and Mr. Hoover, the superintendent, 
tells us it isa success. The past year the as 
sociation has by mail placed an average of one 
baby per working day.—J/ail-Order News. 


Tw a ten-dollar advertioeme nt the last two 
dollars pay better than the other eight. Maybe 
an eight-dollar ad wouldn’t pay when a ten-dol- 
lar ad would. Maybe that extra space is just 
what the ad needs to lift it out of oblivion—to 
make it prominent to make it pay.— Bates. 
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STRONG MAN WANTED AT ONCE, 
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NOTES. 


the ‘ electric printer ” of Buffalo, 
out a blotter containing “ fishing 
season ’’ metaphors, into which is pinned a fish- 


ing hook, 


WRIGHT, 
N.Y 


sends 














In Lowell the A7ai/ has been fined for pub- 
lishing liquor advertisements in a no-license 
t being decided that the publisher of an 

isement is an agent of the advertiser. 
ne of i mye, ments is a grow- 
ion, . Hood & Co send out read- 
g Pod n to their new ideas. So 
‘ National Biscuit Compa National 

i fiser. 

Mr. M. Lee StTarKeE has been a ted 
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FARRELL, of t Broadway 








PATROLMAN he 
juad, arrested Fred Bennett of Baltimore yes- 
te day it Nineteenth street and Broadway for 
acting a crowd. Bennett, who stands five 


xs, Was mounted 


,and was dressed in a 





ht inches in _ stock 
s eight feet 1 








blue suit which had been cut in proportion to 
it when on stilts. he suit was trim- 
med with gold lace. All this was for advertis- 


ing purposes. On the way to the West Thir- 
tieth street police station Farrell walked along- 








side his prisoner, but couldn’t touch his hand, 
They were followed by a large crowd, which 
had fun at the expense of Farrell and his pris- 
oner, When the station was reached it was 


tt succeeded in 
told Sergeant 
per week ” for 


with great difficulty that Benne 
getting inside the door. He 
Daly that he was paid ‘‘ $150 


2I 


adve rtising certain articles, and had been in 
every city in the United States. He was taken 
to the Jefferson Market Court and arraigned 
before the magistrate, who discharged him.— 


New Yo: k Pre ss. 
BU SINESS. OF TO- -pay’ 


Commerce has become a far more complex 
affair in our time than it ever was before, and 
can, less than ever before, be successfully 
prosecuted upon any routine or rule of thumb 





system. The conditions of trade change from 
day to day. New scientific discoveries, new 
financial complications, new political situations, 
enter more and more as factors into many 
branches of commerce, A man’s mind needs 
now to have not only a watchful alertness in 
noting such changes, but a capacity for ap- 
preciating the consequences which a change 
may have upon matters which seem to lie out 
of the immediate sphere of its influence. In 


hort, since the problems a business man has 


al with are now more intricate and delicate 


to ¢ 

l older and simpler days, the business 
ds always more and more to accustom 
to think about those problems, ap- 
g them from every side and not merely 





adopting the view which he finds among his 
friends or in the newspapers. has to be- 
ware of trusting to fixed ideas and positive 
rul He must watch the commercial and 
political sky as the captain of a sailing ship 
watches the carry of the clouds and the move- 


arometer and the freshening of 
rection of the swell. And 
must be a reflective observa- 
im on to a forecast. ll this is 

of it; and I 


s to think 
uuse the old idea that 


ment of the I 


ed 


ious when one c 
it only bec 











dwell upon 
business was an easier sort of occupation than 
the learned profession, needing a less active in- 


still half survives in many quarters, and 


under the worth for 





en to stimate 





commercial life of a stimulative intellectual 
training.—North American Review, 
THE S.C. A. P.A. 


This British society was founded in 1893 to 
legislation whereby local representa- 
bodies may be enabled to exercise control 
grant and acknowledged abuses 


proc ure 
tive 
in cases of fla 








of spectacular advertising. t also aims to 
secure the insertion of suitable regulative pro- 
visions in railway bi lis and ‘eaeri aris amentary 
proposal It advises its me ewe ‘to give 





transactions to makers 


preference in private 
not employ objectionable 


and dealers who do 








methods in advertising and to avoid as far as 
possible the pur of wares which are of- 
f vely pufted he object aimed at is edu- 
cation rather than any immediate deterrent 
effect. The society also urges the formation of 
local societies with similar aims which shall 


teach the young to find pleasure in nature. Of 
the impressive list of members the names most 
familiar, on this side of the Atlantic include 
Alfred Austin, Rudyard Kipling, William 
Black, the I 10p of a hester, Prof. Darwin, 
the Earl of Carlisle, r Henry Thompson,and 
Hon. James Bryce, M. The official publi- 
cation of the “‘S. C, A. P. A.’ is entitled “ A 
Beautiful World.”’? The retrospect (in the jour- 
nal of the society) for the year then closed finds 
comfort in the fact that agitation is gradually 
producing an impression ; that for example, a 
bill to facilitate building operations which were 
supposed to affect the view from historic Rich- 
mond Hill was voted down in a full House of 
Commons by an overwhelming majority. — 


Lexington (Ay ) Leader 





THERE is an clement of risk in all business, 
‘he advertising part is no exception.—Chas. 
Seth Brown, 








SHE SHOPS. 
She shops! 
She does not mean to buy, 
For funds are low and prices high, 
So many people wonder why 
She shops! 


She shops! 
She keeps herself apprised 
Of all the bargains advertised, 
And with a gusto undisguised— 
She shops! 


She shops! 
The tired assistant sighs, 
For long experience makes him wise, 
He knows wherein her weakness lies— 
She shops! 


She shops! 
She hurries to and fro, 
And when the sun is setting low, 
A thousand captured samples show 
She shops ! 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 
ee Soe 
ONE MAN'S WAY. 

One of the cleverer salesmen in New York, 
connected with a giant dry goods house in 
Broadway, earns ¢ asily $25,000 a year. That is 
gross. He ‘spends $10,000 annually to hold and 
increase his trade, leaving a net wage of $15,000. 
You wonder how it happens that he finds time 
to do business. He attends the —. day after 
day and gambles to the furthest limit of his 
purse. He breakfasts at Puliesiee’s and 
dines at the Waldorf-Astoria. He occupies 
the most desirable seats at the theater ind 
opera. He helps to support no less than six 
barrooms in the immediate vicinity of his place 
of business, and lunches at an expensive cafe 
between twelve and one. But—listen: He is at 
all times accompanied by a customer, to whom 
he is showing things that interest said cus- 
tomer. He is not obliged to take said customer 
through the store and beg him to buy. He 
sells him on the course , at Del’s, at Boldt’s, at 
the play. He is a cl harming good fellow, the 
customer finds, — presently the two are 
triends for life.—V. VY. Press. 





o> 
WINDOW CARDS. 

We present below a number of tempting 
phrases for window cards. These are short and 
full of life and can be read at a glance : 

Nearing the perfection point. 

Unequaled because the best. 

Short stories of strong values, 

Proven sterling by every test. 

** Unbeatable ”’ combinations. 

Values that pass all precedent. 

Opportunity rings at your door, 

Be watchful—be wise—be early, 

Money-savers for money-earners, 

Test the matter—save the dollars. 

Step lively if you want first choice. 

A popular article at a popular price. 

Pass it on—let neighbor tell neighbor. 

The attractions of our store invite you. 

—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
+e 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements wider this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in ove week in advance 








WANTS. 
DVER TISING se rr a ba week easy. Plan 
for 2 STAN LEN, Amherstburg, Ont, 


I INOTYPE mac hinist ope rator desires situa- 
4 tion, Abstemious. “ STEADY,” Printers’ Ink. 


JERFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col., $1: larger. We. 
I 


per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


QUBSC RIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
. first-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 
TANTED—P ositi na newspaper. Have had 
eight years’ experience as reporter and city 
editor. Address Loc Box 213, Whitehouse, N. J 








\ N opening fora “hustling young man on an 
4 I! inois paper. One who is willing to buy 
half interest erms reasonable. “J. T.,” care 
Printers’ Ink 

DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 
4 tions on illustrating and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware, “MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn, 


\V ANTED—Case of bad health that R-l'P-A-N'S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


Tl AI ¥ “er Ss (qu: ulity guaranteed), one col. $1; 

Two col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
10e, per pen inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
L.NGRAVING CO., Columbus, O. 


Ww ANTED~— Experie ne ed man wants position as 
foreman or ass’ foreman of daily paper; 
years 1n prese positic n: best reference. Ad- 
pe es, poe EMAN,” care Printers’ Ink, 




















( ykD for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

in r 5 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
rate Cat sages. on application. AS, roa .GO 
NE y NION, 10 Spruce St Ww York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for. ond year. 








\ ’ ANTED—A good all-around job printer of 

good habits. One who can estimate on all 
kinds of job work and manage the job room of a 
daily paper on percentag Fine thing for right 
party, but must mean_business, References re- 
quired. Address “ A. D. T.,” care Printers’ Ink. 








FIRST-CLASS newspaper man witn from 

d $1,500 to $3,000 can learn of a rare business 
chance in connection with an old-established 
d aily in a prosperous and growing Fastern city 
his is no fake, and unless you have the ability 
rnd money don’ tanswer. Address “ X ».,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


TISING representative wanted. A resi- 
advertising agent wanted in New York, 
Chieago and other e centers to close special 
business, partly developed by correspondence, 
for two first-class Canadian trade papers. An 
experienced representative, actively engaged, 
preferred. Field will not conflict with any pres- 
ent oce upation being among manufacturersand 
importers of special lines, Address H. GAGNIER, 
26-28 Adelaide street, W., Toronto, Canada, 














- +o, 
FOR PSALE 
pees SALE—Ten R°! “ps A’N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’, One gives relief. 
—— +> 
SUPPLIES 


‘PoHIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., Ltd. 13 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


anal 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


PO nLERS ne making money and perma- 

nent customers handling our Ledgerette 
Bill File in job printing dept. W. R. ADAMS & 
Cvu., Detroit, Mich 


+> — 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


FOR latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN ogy tes APER DI- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899. P rice, five dollars. 
regs free on receipt of pric GE 0. "P. ROWELL 
¢ CO., 10 Spruce St., sce York. 









NEWSPA PER 1 B. 1RGAINS. 


I fg 34 States—including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New_York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California and interme diate States 

Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000, Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms, 

Write for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down 
F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 

,» Abington, Mass, 26 years’ experience, 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
] g SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 
acesifilininneese 
PRINTERS. 
RINTING, the right kind at the right } prices. 
DE Nov: Oo PRESS, 3 Chambers St., N 


F Pay are a believer in printing that makes a 
it will pay you to send your order to 2 ag 
LOTUS PRESS. Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. ¥. Ci 


J UST to get acquainted, I will send you inne 
headsand 500 e nvelope -s handsomely printed 

on first-class stock for$2, Money back if not sat- 

isfactory. E. DE PUY, Des Moines, Lowa. 














_———— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
F CiasP Co., Buchanan, Mich. 











TEW and original de ns in leather — » s 
4 Memorandum books, card cases, et 
ifold books of special forms. WM. Bk RISC 1 & 
CO., 14 8. Sth St., Philadelphia. 


ATNow TISING novelties that are novelties. 
No trash. High-g e goods at low prices 
V rite for eae ing eed aE laieag Ww HITE- 
HE AD& HOAG CO., Newark, 


} On the purpose “or inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted uncer this head once tor one dollar 


\ 7, ANTED—Advertising novelties and specis 

ties; manufacturers and importers rea 
the trade dire et wee me, Correspondence 
invited AS. B. ATWATER, Springfield, Mass, 


W pot kissthe pretty ig “ Ki--Kiss,” a 

fascinating gale. Mail, 25c. Send dime 
for sample and our offer to business men Big 
advt. novelty. CUSTER PRINTING Cu., Stock- 
ton, California, 

















al- 











q END for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 
Q HOF TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, goes every- 
‘ where. Weekly. 10c. a line, cash. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
d in wna 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. line 
{ () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. FNTERPRISE, 
: Broce ton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000 





DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8¢ 
4 line. Cire’n 4,00, Close 24th. Sample free 
Sworn N circulation statement of SEMI-WEFKLY 
-ortiand, Ind.,, is 2,425, W.W. TIMMONDS, 
proprie tor. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
va the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


Se RECORD is the only daily in the seat of 
Miami County, Ohio; pop. 6,500; circulation 
1,000, Troy’s favorite home paper. Send for copy. 


(HE ALKABEST, Atlanta, Ga. The only high 

class Southern magazine. Circulation : "9%, 
2.109 : 97, 4.164; 798, 7,890; °99, 25,600. Rates, $3 an 
inch ; $20 a page. 


‘HE ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 

printing 1,700 papers each week, in a busy 
manufacturing town of 9,000. COURIER PUB 
LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


F’ ARM AND TRADF. guarantees over 10,000 cir- 

culation for its July issue. Ads must r 
e by July 10th to insure insertion. Ka 
ch for one inch ora hundred inches. B 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashv rille, Te nn. 


A BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
F failsto be effective because it 1s placed i 
papers and at rates that give no more than rien 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
A ndence solicited Address THE GEO. P 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 








0 














BUSI NESS CHANCES. 
E P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau_St., N. Y., sells pub- 
4 lishing bus aeseuie Want tosell! Or buy? 
BOOKS. 


sé pct on Advertising.” Just what you 
are looking for. t h in ideas, sugges- 
tions and methods. $1. W. M. REED, Morris, Ill. 


¢epu L ES and Remulations for Store Employ- 











\ ees” omg issued by J. Angus MacDon- 
ald, World Bldg., N. Y.—indispensable to retail 
workers. Post paid, 50 cents, 


o> -_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We for gentlefolk. We have as good ‘oods 
as your money can buy. The list 





long to publish, will send it for a pos posta . EB. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


QE ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inelose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


INOTYPE OPERATORS—Do you know that 

4 *“Mapho” will absolutely stop hair lines from 
showing when the matrices become worn! It is a 
fine powder placed in the magazine which builds 
a shoulder around the letter, and will prevent the 
“burrs” as long as the — will hold together. 
One hundred papers using it. Send $1 for pack- 
age to W. PARRETT, Danville, tte 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
’ 
Mors & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PATENT _me dicine pullers, ARTHUR E. 
, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 
DER’S Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des Moines. 
DER’S Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des Moines, 
UNE BARG ae. “8-page booklet, $5, 
e) folder, $2. WOOL FOLK, Louisville: Ky. 
\ Y business is to interest others in yours. One 
4 sample ad, $1. CABELL TRUEMAN, Phila. 
\ RITE to CHAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bldg., 
N. Y., for free booklet e ak Ba his work. 
LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
4 vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 
i ber" only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples {ree 
ULYSSES G,. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 




















PT00 busy to write your own ads? May 1 assis* 

vou? Honest, helpful work is my aim 
Free trial trip if you wish. WELDON, Acwriter. 
Sidney, Ia. 





N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full p: s and half page mageee ads for the K 
W. Jenkinson Co. ‘Pittsburg Stogies”’). 
CH \RLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bid., NY. 


6“ ip announcement of Dr. Delmer D. Rich- 

ardson in the May number of the Review 
of Reviews shows how a physician may adver 
tise convincingly and with dignity. ”—PRINTERS’ 
INK. May 31. We wrote the ad—have been writ 
ing advertisements for Dr. Richardson for near 
lyayear We also illustrate his ads set them up 
in our own printing office and placethem. Dr. 
Richardson’s practice far exceeds that of any 
other specialist in hisline. ALBERT H. SNYDER- 
eas ?. JOHNSON, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. 


J OHNSTON attends to the whole business 
, writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it 
Send your name on a small ——— fora copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Pacer of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City 
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Louisville is the best situated and c 
It is nearby three large commercial 


have made Louisville a most important 
If is because of this fact that the ad 
and most effectually will place Louisvillgn h 
The papers which will give best sgice 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURAL, 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURAL, 
LOWISVILLE COURIER-JOURAL, 


These three editions have the largest circ@tion 
of all other papers published in their section ofhe c 

The boundaries of the South have not h@ed i 
Courier-Journal has achieved a national reputfon. 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMS 


THE S. C. BECKWITHSP 


SOLE AGENTS FORE AD’ 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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ThéFamous Papers of a Famous Country. 


“eqe | §=Ghe Conrier-FZournal. 


LUME 301 cERies—nNo. vosts LOUISVILLE. SATURDAY MORNING. AUGUST 20. 1890—TWELVE PAGES 


<2" Che Conrier-Zonrnal. Sacto t= 









































LUME ict SERIES—NO. tonto LOUISVILLE, SUNDAY MORNING. AUGUST 14. 1896 SUNDa¥ PRICE FIVE CunTs 
pecrt 
sr qBE TWICE-A-Wepy yy 








af COURIER-JOURNAL. S22). 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. } 
ar 














OLUME sa] £ MBER 8.125. LOUISVILLE, 6ATUBDAY MORNING. AUGUST 20, i198. NEW SBRIES—NO. 67. 

maf LHE LOUISVILLE Times, 
SPORTING ‘SPORTING SPECIAL. 
VOLUME TOUISVILLE, PuIDaY EVENING, AUGUST 19, In8 PRICE TWO CENTS 








d cdinercial center to the Middle South. 

ial dies of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
mes) Louisviile before distribution to the other cities of the South 
ant @mmercial center. 

adwtiser who wishes to cultivate the Southern market quickest 
svill@n his list—FIRST. 


‘ ‘*Twas in the Newspaper and 
st syice for the money expended are the “Jin Nis Newspaper af 


“I awoke one morning and 


URAL, Daily, - - - - 25,000 “= ==!s~" 


P a ee eee 
‘ e- 


RAL, Sunday, - - - 32,000 |) = \ 
JRAL, Twice a week, 75,000 ~~ | 


EACH PART. 


circ#tions, and their influence is far in advance 
on ofhe country. 

tt h@ed in their influence or standing, for the 
epution. 


IMES, coverine sss 33,405 
ITHSPECIAL AGENCY, 


FOREH ADVERTISING, 








W. N. HALDEMAN, President. 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 
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PRINTER INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dolla year, in advance 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers 

2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
te" Publishers desiring to subscril or PRINT 
rRs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic: ation, obtain special confidential terms. 

te If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
®.bseribed in his name ry paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time ona for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
aline; blinesto the inch. $100a page. special 
pesition twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order 
























Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department 
New York ()rrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W y i 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 14, 1899. 
In 1878 the Philadelphia Record had 


28,062 circulation; last year it had an 
average of 192,521. 








THE great development of the r-ail- 
order business in recent years appears 
to indicate that the confidence of the 
general public in the statements of ad- 
vertisers is steadily increasing. 





THE Philadelphia Merchandising 
Co. recently advertised and sold 
Uneeda Biscuit at one cent per pack- 
age instead of the retail price of five 
cents. This package probably costs 
the dealer something like two and 
one-half cents at wholesale. -Whether 
the firm got full value for its price 
sacrifice or not who shall say? That 
the principle, as carried out in regular 
bargain sales, is a good one, the de- 
partment stores have amply demon- 
strated. 





THE Chicago Board of Assessors is 
considering the advisability of taxing 
property containing signboards as im 
proved property. It is said that 
wherever in other locations this meth 
od has been tried it has resulted i 
the disappearance of the hoardings. 
Mr. Clarence A. Darrow, a lawyer of 
Chicago, in discussing the matter, says : 

In my opinion the proposed action will stand 
the fire of the courts. <A piece of vacant prop- 
erty which is earning several thousands of dol- 
lars a year certainly is more valuable than a 
piece of property which is earning nothing. A 
pile of lumber built into the shape of a sign- 
board, and in that form bringing in a great 
deal of money, is something more than a mere 
pile of lumber. A proper assessment is due to 
be made under such conditions, 
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“THE Man Who Looks On,” whe- 
ever he may be, who contributes to 
Advertising Experience, of Chicago, 
every month, knows how to write in- 
terestingly on advertising subjects. 


On June tst the Record of Phila- 
delphia celebrated its 22d natal day. 
On the page chronicling its achieve- 
ments a two-inch border was devoted 
to figures typifying each State in the 
Union and each country in the world 
in which the Aecord circulates. These 
figures were reading sheets on which 
appeared a number indicating how 
many copies of the “ pioneer penny 
paper” are sold in their respective 
countries. The idea was ingenious 
both in conception and execution. 

THE States of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Lowa, North Dakota and South 
Dakota contain, according to the cen- 
sus of 18go, of Norwegians, Danes 
and Swedes, 813,092. The number in 
the United States to-day, as estimated 
by a writer in the A/antic, is 2,500,000, 
or about one-fifth of the Scandinavians 
in the world. In i892 and 1894 Nor- 
wegians were elected governor of Min- 
nesota, while to-day the State is repre- 
sented in the United States Senate by 
one of the same nationality. The 
Scandinavian countries in Europe are 
said to contain less than one per cent 
of illiterate population, and it is 
claimed that the proportion of Scan 
dinavians unable to read and write in 
the United States is even lower than 
in the mother country. The aggregate 
circulation per issue of tae Norwegian- 
Danish newspapers listed in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory as possessing 
a circulation in excess of 1,000 copies 
per issue is 263,083. Of these there 
are two dailies—Skhandinaven, ot Chi- 
cago, with a circulation of 17,526, and 
Daglig Tidende, of Minneapolis, with 
1,000 (estimated by the American 
Newspaper Directory). Of the others 
the semi-weekly edition of the Skav- 
dinaven issues 44,408 copies; the Sun 
day edition, 17,278; the Decorah-Posten, 
a semi-weekly, issued at Decorah, 
prints 35,926 copies; the Zidende, of 
Minneapolis, a weekly, had in 1898 a 
circulation of ;; the copies is- 
sued by Avinden Og Hjemmet,amonth- 
ly, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., the American 
Newspaper Directory estimates at 
17,500 per issue. The remaining pub 
lications range in circulation from 
1,000 to 5,000 copies per issue, 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 














* PRINTERS’ INK ” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 


LISHED « TH OF A LINE DRAW) THROUGH 


PHILADELPHIA THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER 


SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 
BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 


CHARGED, THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 
ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 





THE LOWEST RATE. 
Office of 7 
* Tue ViIRGINIAN-PILot.” | 
Norfolk “* VirGIntAn ” and “f DatLy > 
Pitot.’? Consolidated March, ’98. 
NorFoik, Va., June 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

While the Virginian-Pilot may not be en- 
titled to the sugar bowl offered by Printers’ 
Ink, it is certainly entitled to some revision of 
the comments of Printers’ INk which fol- 
lowed an article submitted by me and published 
in your issue of May 31st, as those comments 
unintentionally do us a great injustice 

In the first place, you state that we furnis hed 
you no statement of our circulation for 1898. 
This is true, but the omission was due to the 
fact that the two papers, the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian and the Daily Pilot, were consolidated 
on April 1, 1898, and we waited until the end of 
our fiscal year, April 1, 1899, to make a state- 
ment (you require a statement for the whole 
year). Astatement was made in due form from 
April 1, 1898, to April 1, 1899, covering each 
day’s issue, properly sworn to ape i a notary 
public, showing an average daily circulation of 
8 060 ¢ opie s. This statement was forwarded to 
the American Newspaper Directory on April 
26, 1899, and promptly acknowledged as cor- 
rect, and we have no doubt the Directory has 
the lvrginian-Pilot rated accordingly. 

It is manifestly unfair to use an estimate of 
the Norfolk Vi gintan’s circulation in 1897 in 
lieu of the sworn circulation of the 7) ginzan- 
Pilot for the past year as’ a basis of computa- 
tion of its value as an advertising medium. 

A revision in accordance with the above facts 
will resultas follows: The Virginian-Pilot’s 
one cent per line rate on daily business for 8,060 
average circulation is .oo124 per line per 1,000 
circulation, or less than one-eighth of one cent 
per line instead of .0022, about one-fourth of 
one cent, as stated by you. 

We fail to understand how you arrive at the 
statement that the ’7rginian-Pilot’s rate is 
ten times as great as that of the Washington 


Star per 1,000 circulation The question tous 
would seem to be that if thirty thousand (Star) 
circulation is worth five cents per line how 
much is 8,060 (Virginian-Pilot) circulation 
worth? Certainly all we charge for it, from one 
to two cents per line, according to quantity con- 
tracted for. Very cae 4 
ApvVERTISING MANAGER, 
Virginian-Filet, Norfolk, Va. 

With 8,060 circulation, the V77- 
ginian-Pil lowest rate per thou- 
sand copies is a trifle over .oor! per 
line. ‘This would put it in the same 
class as the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Jimes, the pair having the lowest 
rates of any newspapers thus far men- 
tioned in this competition. The field 
of Virginian-Pilot is, however, far 
from being as good as those of some 
of the papers with which it invites 
competition, a fact that probably over- 
shadows the advantages in rate 
which it is able to show. 

‘eo 
*$1.98; WORTH $4.” 

We have often suggested to the retail shoe 
dealer that he drop the rusty method of adver- 
tising shoes in the following manner: ‘$1.98 
worth $4.”’ We have always held that a man 
who has courage enough to advertise a shoe at 
$1.98 worth $1.98 would find it profitable. The 
majority of people buying shoes are not so 
much interested in knowing or believing that a 
$1.98 shoe is worth $4 as they are to feel cer- 
tain that the shoe in question is worth $1.98. 
That is the point and is worth bearing in mind. 
A, i Leebrick, the West Madison street re- 
tailer, is the first, to our kn¢ wledge, to adopt 
this plan. He has this to say: “I do not 
promise to sell $3 shoes for 98 cents, but I am 
careful to know that every $3 shoe I sell for $3 
is worth $3.—Shoe Trade Four nai, 
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TO PUSH A NOVEL. 


SEVERAL PUBLISHERS GIVE THEIR 


VIEWS. 
Office of 7 
STATE TEACHERS BurRRAUS, { 
Frank E. Plummer, Genera! Manager. 
Des Mornes, Ia., May 23, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For the benefit of one of your readers, will 
you not indicate in your journal some of the 
best methods to pursue to get a book—a novel 

before the public in such a way that it will be 
read and talked about? Yours respectfully, 

‘RANK E, PLUMMER, 
General Manager 

With reference to the foregoing, a 
reporter of PRINTERS’ INK called upon 
the publishing house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The two representatives of the 
firm with whom he spoke were agreed 
that the first prerequisite to the end 
was that “the book must be a good 





one.” That unless this were the 
fact, it could not go very far on its 
travels successfully. One of them 
added, “ It doesn’t pay a man to be- 


come his own publisher. The difficul- 
ties in the way are very formidable, 
and require along purse to overcome.” 
In exploiting books, the Scribners in- 
cline to straight advertising. “ But, 
don’t you see, if we did have special 
methods, it is not at all likely that we 
would care to disclose those methods. 
Our experience is one of our assets, 
and as such very valuable to us. Nor 
do I believe that they would be of 
much use to others.” 

Mr. Frank N. Doubleday, of the 
Doubleday & McClure Co., 25th Street, 
near Lexington Avenue, was not in; 
but his representative treated the mat- 
ter in this wise: 

“There are only two or three ways 
which we employ. We have a select- 
ed list of editors of magazines and 
newspapers, and we send them copies 
of the book we desire to capture the 
public with. We beg them to review 
the work, and sometimes send along 
some editorial matter. But before this, 
indeed before the book is printed, we 
generally send an advance notice. 
This gives items of general interest 
about it. As soon as it is published, 
we generally advertise it in trade jour- 
nals and newspapers. In point of fact, 
most of our books are sold by our 
personal agents to booksellers.  Be- 
sides these methods, we have our ‘ On 
Approval’ system. Wesend the book, 
post prepaid, to our lists. If the re- 
ceiver cares to keep it, he remits the 
price tous. If not he sends it back 


PRINTERS’ INK, 





to us, he prepaying postage. Of course 


some few steal the book, but not 
enough to make an appreciable loss. 
It is from these lists that our large 
market for books comes.” 

Mr. Chas. F. Rideal, manager for 
F. Tennyson Neely, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York, insisted, in reply to the 
inquiry, that the first requirement 
would be that the book should be “ an 
uncommon one, It must 
something by which the public is to 
be held. That quality may be especial 
timeliness or strength or superior lit- 
erary quality, or any one of a hundred 
things. In fact, many of these charms 
are thoroughly indefinable. No medi- 
ocre book can be lifted into even tem- 
porary success. Take, for instance, 
‘Trilby” Its strength lay in the new 
phases of life it laid bare to the pub- 
lic—to the sprightly dialogue, and so 
on. While I am by no means a great 
admirer of the work, I must confess 
its commercial strength. The next 
thing is to employ the aid of the ad- 


possess 


vertising agent, who selects the proper 
publications, At the same time we 
circularize the trade, pointing out all 
the remarkable or peculiar traits of the 
We make an and in- 
deed succeed, in specializing each 
book. We long ago discovered that if 
you treat books in bulk you will fail to 
sell them. So take each book 
which we publish, and treat it 
though it were the only book which we 
are interested in selling. We 
send literary notes to the press at 
largeconcerning almost every book we 
publish, and in many cases present 
copies. But, in addition to these, we 
have a system peculiarly our own, 
which, though expensive, we find ef 
fective. We send out copies of our 
books to the trade, ‘returnable.’ If 
the recipient does not care to buy the 
book he has the privilege of returning 
t. We find that this system results in 
enough sales to make it a success. It 
is by these methods that we make our 
books talked about and give thema 
vogue. Some few years ago we pub 
lished a novel by Ella Wheeler Wil 
cox called ‘Sweet Danger.’ We have 
sold upwards of 700,000 copies of it. 
It sells as well to-day as last year. It 
is a good book, but contains nothing 
extraordinary. Our methods, and our 
methods only, have made such a mar- 
ket for it.” 


book. effort, 


we 


as 


also 


_- - 
‘Vou must creep before you can walk ”’ is 
an adage that is well applied in advertising. 
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IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The newspaper in the collection having the 
honor of greatest age is the London Gazette of 
1665 and subsequent years. It chronicles each 
day the ghastly phenomena of the terrible 
plague. Acomplete file of the London 77mes 
from its advent in 1778, is one of the posse: 
sions of the library. Of the early American 
newspapers one of the most intere sting is the 
“Herald, a Gazette for the Country, 
that the name “Herald” did not originz ate with 
Bennett’s Heva/d, first published in 185 In 
the issue of the /7eva/d of June 4, 1794, appear 
two letters from George Washington, one of 
them addressed to Lord Burnham, a friend of 
American independence. One of the oldest of 
American newspapers in the collection is the 
New York Gazette of 1743, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Gazette and Postboy, There 
are files of anumber of papers of New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, of the 
time of the Revolution, and several of them 
antedating that period by some years. One of 
the most amusing of the older publications is 
the Pennsylvania Ga vette, started in 1761 by 
“B. Franklin, postmaster.” It contains draw- 
ings of the New Jersey lottery, advertisements 
of Poor Richard’s Almanac and of many run- 
away slaves. It would!seem that§ Franklin 
himself must have been a,slaveholder, as there 
are advertisements signed by him of servants 
who had concluded that there was somewhere a 
larger freedom than could be found even in the 
household of the great subsequent revolutionist. 
The Pennsylvania Chronicie, published in 
1767 and after, is another notable possession of 
the library. Of the foreign publications of the 
last century, there are in the library the 
Moniteur Universel, the pepe! Officiel and 
the Journal des Dedats, all of which contain 
fair reports of the scenes “attendant upon the 
French revolution.— 4 ea ton (D.C.) Post. 

JUST IMAGINE. 

Just imagine that the whole front of your 
store is crowded with people, would you go up 
to them and say, “‘ I’m John Smith, furniture 
dealer and undertaker’? Not bya long shot; 
you’d begin calling their attention to your fine 

ine of iron bedsteads or rockers, or bureaus or 
baby carriages, and you’d urge them to exam- 
ine your stock and notice the prices, and you’d 
offer your best advice about the selection of 
good goods. Remember that your advertise- 
ment is yoursmaller self.— Furniture Worker. 














GEORGIA. 


Qou THERN FARMER, 

» Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 





Athens, Ga. Leading 





TENNE ESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 
41 per thousand circulation in leading agricult 
ural paper of ie South. FARM AND TRADE, 
Nashville, Te ne 





VIRGINIA. 


T(°HE circulation of the ViRGINIAN- PILOT 18 


gre ater than all other daily papers (5 pub- 
lished in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.) com- 
bined. It covers thoroughly Eastern Virginia 


and Eastern North Carolina, and has no —_ as 
an advertising medium in its territory. KA 
McKEE, New York Kepresentative, Times Bldg. 


CANADA. 


CANSDL ADIAN ADVERTISING is best done 


DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 








Montr 


” showing | 


= 


29 


| Displayed Advertisements. 


| 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


The Only Morning ‘Newspaper i ina 
City of 160,000 People 


FOR SALE. 


The chance of a life time. One of 
the best equipped plants in the State. 
A great opportunity for the right man. 

For further information write 
promptly to 
W. E. SCOTT, 160 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 


It is the only new wapape rin Arizona published 
every day in the y« 

It is the only a ws yaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of T. inoty pes 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 

a general circulation. 

The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. j 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. La Coste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


COUPONS 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
| contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
| before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
| any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Ink, 
} Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory, 
Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 


For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
| Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 
and The American Newspaper Directory. 


| No. 1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


EIGHT PAGES ENOUGH 


Your advertisements are Jost in a big paper. 


The Springfield “» Daily News 


JUST FILLS THE BILL. 


Circulation nearly double that of any other local paper. If you doubt 
the statement, then please make an investigation 
on the field and see for yourself. 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
( H A | | S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHARITIES. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2/2c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $5; half page, roo agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publi:her. 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Business Chance 


A well-known literary monthly journal of Chicago (established four 
years, 100,000 subscribers, large patronage of mail-order advertising for 
ladies), wishes to expand and improve its literary character, and although 
not for sale as a whole under any circumstances, would like to sell a part 
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2 interest to a capable editor or manager, because the growing business has a 
3 become too much for the owner to handle alone. Address, e 
: WRITER’S BUREAU, a 
: 3936 West 82d Street, Chicago, Tl. : 
: {Also a splendid newspaper plant for $6,000, for sale on easy terms. 4 
3 PRAARRAARAAARARAR AAR AAAABAARAAAR BAAD RAAR AAA) AARAAAPARAAAAARAAARAAAPAAAR AAR RAR = 








THE EVENING § OL] rna 


E_” 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898... J 4 8 QO 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Baltimore Advertising) 


THE BaLTimorE News is the evening 
| paper of Baltimore City, and is its most in- 
fluential daily. 
It has a circulation in Baltimore larger 
than that of any other newspaper. 
It has the largest circulation of any 
afternoon paper east of the Mississippi 
| River and south of Mason & Dixon’s Line. 
The growing importance of the after- 
noon paper as a news and advertising 
medium is exemplified in the most em- 
| phatic sense by THe News. 


During the month of April, 1899, the 
actual average number of Paid copies of THE 
BALTIMORE News circulated each day was 


30,656 


All returns, deadheads and copies for 
which no revenue was received are elimi- 
nated from this figure. 

Baltimore City can not be thoroughly 
covered without the aid of THE News’ 
advertising columns: 

For rates, information, etc., address, 


M. LEE STARKE, 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
52 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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A GOOD JUDGE? 





An ink man was passing through Spruce street 
recently, and on looking at Lucky 13 remarked, 
“Tt looks like h—l.” 

I am sorry I did not have the pleasure of meet- 
ing this fellow, as he must know something about 
that place, and I was under the impression ink 
men had such clear consciences they only knew 
what was pure and heavenly. If perchance he 
had wandered into my store and seen the line 
of “ Devils” waiting to buy my inks, his hair 
would have stood on end, and he would have 
wished me in some place hotter than h—I. 

My success has been in selling a man just 
what he wants, both in quality and quantity. I 
sell a quarter-pound tube or can as pleasantly as I 
would a 500-lb. barrel, and if the ink is not found 
just as represented, I cheerfully refund the money. 
One of my customers was led into buying a pound 
can of job black from another house, for which 
he paid one dollar. Not finding the ink satisfactory, 
he returned it, expecting to get his money, but was 
sadly disappointed. They gave him in exchange 
five lbs. of book at 20 cents a Ib., and he claims my 
four-cent news ink is far superior to it. He vow, 
never to buy anywhere but from P. I. Jonson. 

Call and see me or send for my price list. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 
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It is none too early to think of the fall campaign. Ladies 
Home Journal and Munsey copy for September must be 
ready before July 15. Other magazines about the same. 

Ican make good copy in a hurry if necessary, but the best 
results are secured when I am given plenty of time. Give 
me three or four weeks if you can. 

I shall be pleased to hear from those who think they 
might like to take on some new advertising, or to change 
their present methods, but who do not know exactly what 
it is they need or desire. 

My methods of work and my terms are different from 
those of any other advertising agent, or writer, and my field 
of usefulness is greater. Full information on this latter 
point will be freely given on request. 


Charles Austin Bates, 


NEW YORK: Vanderbilt Building. 
DETROIT: Majestic Building. 
BOSTON: 186 Devonshire St. 
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Ideas Who in New York needs 


a booklet cover—a rich and 
fo stunning cover, brilliant, at- 
tractive and way out of the 


ordinary ? We’ve just pre- 
Look pared some new sketches for 

booklet and catalogue covers 
at and want to show them to 

good advertisers in Greater 
New York. As these are the original water-color 
sketches we don’t care to send them out of town 
but are only too willing to submit them to any 
advertiser in this city. 


if you do any booklet work at all see 
these sketches. They are most unusually 
novel and will surely interest you. 


The sketches will demonstrate our ability to 
get up unique schemes. If you like them we can 
give you prices on covers alone or the printing of 
your entire book. We write, design and print any- 
thing from a postal card to a poster. 


Will youlet us hear from you about the 
sketches ? 


The Gibbs & Williams Co., 


No. 68 New Chambers Street, 





New York, 
Lithographers and Printers to 


up-to-date Advertisers. 


“Two heads are 
better than one.” 
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Our Position. 


If an advertiser knew an Adver- 
tising Agent possessed of so much 
knowledge of the value and influence 
of newspapers and of their advertising 
rates as woulc make him always a 
competent adviser; if he knew him 
to be honest; if his every statement 
could be accepted in good faith and 
fully relied on, then the advertiser 
would have entire confidence, and the 
Agent's position would be exactly that 
which would best enable him to pro- 
cure the most effective service for his 
patron at the lowest obtainable price. 
We undertake to earn this confidence 
and to stand in the position indicated. 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, 
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In Baltimore 


It’s The Herald 


dean and Sunday.) 











The HERALD gives better returns to its advertisers 
than any other Baltimore paper. The HERALp not 
only has a large and constantly growing circulation 
throughout Maryland and the entire South, but its 
circulation possesses the characteristic of result giving. 


A Record in Herald Advertising. 
A Gain in April of 435 Columns. 





During the month of April the Heravp printed 
435 columns of paid advertising mere than in April of 
last year. 

Such a result has never been attained by any other 
Baltimore newspaper, and this probably stands as the 
record the country over, for one month’s increase in 
newspaper advertising, compared with the same month 
of the previous year. 

The gains in advertising made by the Heratp for 
the first four months of 1899 form interesting reading. 
January showed a gain over January, 1898, of 128 cols. 
February showeda gain over February, 1898, of 184 cols. 
March showed a gain over March, 1898, of 336cols. 
April showed a gain over April, 1898, of 435 cols. 

This remarkable exhibit is enhanced by the fact that 
the advertising rates of the HERALD are invariable. 
The HERALD does not “cut” its rates. Every adver- 
tiser using the columns of the HERALD has equal rights 
with his neighbor. 

If you are not using the Morning and Sunday 
HERALD, you are missing the best proposition in Baltimore 


The Baltimore Herald, 


WESLEY M. OLER, President. F. F. PEARD, Business Manager. 





S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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BUT A 


ITS NOTA MEDICINE 
ie 


DELICIOUS 
DRINK 


RELISHED 
AND 
EASILY 


BY THE 
DELICATE 





DAINTY AND EVE*ATTRACTING. 





WHAT DID THEY ADVERTISE? _ 


The Childs Cigar was recently advertised in 


Philadelphia by a walking sign—a man 15 feet 
high, who took the middle of the main streets 
and swung his stilt legs quite naturally. He 
certainly attracted much attention, though I 
turned and asked a man near me, when the ad 
had passed: ‘‘ What was that man advertis- 
ing?’’ And he couldn’t tell me! 


Interest in the manner of advertising had 


absorbed knowledge of the thing advertised. 


This same truth applied in another case re- 


outs. where a guy of a man with forefinger in 
his mouth zig-zagged through the streets look- 
ing confusedly about and bearing a sign 
headed : ‘“‘Lost.’”” What the rest of the sign 
said I know not. I didn’t read it—and I’m an 
ad man, too! Cuirton S. Wapy. 





— —— 
AN ATTRACTIVE AD. 
Friend—What is the secret of your success 
Shoe Dealer—I guarantee to fit my custom- 
ers with smaller shoes than they ever wore be- 
fore.—New York Fournal. 
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By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting oe business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious | system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Tue “Apams County Review,” } 
Coatssure, Ill. j 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New y ‘ork: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed please find copy of an 
advertisement placed in our paper. If you can 
spare the time kindly tell us where improve- 
Thanking you, we beg to 
Wickinson & Co., 

Publishers. 

The advertisement which accom- 
panied this letter is too large to repro- 
duce, but I think it is one of the best 
agricultural implement advertisements 
that I ever saw. The cut of the ma- 
chine is large, well made and printed 
so that each part shows up clearly. 
The of the implement 
printed to one side of the cut is clear 
and brings out in each case just the 
points why this implement is better 
than others for the same purpose and 
when the advertisement has mentioned 
these points, it stops and that is the 
No attempt at trying to 
make the advertisement showy 
made that not because 
the cuts do that for themselves. The 
description and the points about it are 
just those which every user of agricult- 
ural implements will be interested 

For instance, in the description of 
the “riding cultivator,” it 
among other reasons, why it is a good 


ments can be made. 
remain, yours truly, 


description 


end of it. 
is 


is 


necessary, 


States, 


implement is “ because it holds all the 
shovels at an equal depth in any posi- 
tion, either swung to the right or to the 
left.” 

This advertisement is intended to 
sell agricultural implements to farmers, 
and it will do it if any kind of adver- 
tising will. 

There is one point about this ad- 
vertisement that is bad. To a certain 
extent it spoils the whole advertise- 
ment. It is a flaw that may probably 
make this otherwise excellent adver- 
tisement unprofitable. 

Instead of printing the advertise- 
ment up and down in the column of 
the newspaper, so that the matter could 
be read along with any other reading 


o- 


matter, it is printed across the top of 
the page, so that the lines stand on 
ends, and if the reader of the paper 
wants to read the advertisement he 
must turn the paper around crosswise. 
Very few people are going to do this. 
Some people may, but there are many 
that will not, and what is the use of 
printing an advertisement in such a 
way that you lose some of the readers 
who would otherwise be attracted to 
the announcement ? 
* * 
* 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Lately I have become interested 
in the subject of adwriting, and, wanting in- 
formation on it, write to you with the hope 
that you will be kind enough to answer the 
question I ask ; for I know you are especially 
fitted to do so. 

I live in a city where, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, there is no one eng gaged especially 
in the adwriting profession. There are several 
stores in almost every line of business—some 
of them doing a very large trade and advertis- 
ing daily. 

Do you think that if I dropped my ge 
business, that of a bank clerk, whose salary 
you know is never exactly a prince’s ransom, 
I would be improving my financial chances 
and stand a good show for success in the new 
undertaking ? 

I have never had any practical experience in 
adwriting, so don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter if I offered to handle the advertising for 
one of the stores, and see how I made out “with 
that before I burn any bridges behind me ? 

One question more : 

A big agency like yours must handle the ad- 
vertising for a good many popular articles, 
Would you pay anything for satisfactory ad- 
vertisements written for those articles? 

I thank you for your kindness, and beg to 
apologize if I have needlessly encroached on 
your valuable time. Yours very truly, 

Bank CLERK. 

If you know anything about busi- 
ness life you must realize that 99 per 
cent of the failuresin any line of 
business are caused through lack of 
knowledge of the business which the 
person attempts to do. 

If you have no knowledge on the 
subject of advertising how in the 
world do you expect to do advertising ? 
You would make a failure of it, of 
course. 

Advertising is a thing which you 
have to study and practice just as you 
do law. 

The only way to learn law is to go 


SIR 
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to a law schoo] where law is taught, 
and then get an apprenticeship with 
some law concern until you have mas- 
tered the practical details. 

As there is no good school of ad- 
vertising that I know of, you will have 
to begin as an apprentice in some 
store or in some agency as office boy, 
if you will, until you get an idea on 
the subject before you attempt to do 
any of it yourself. 

If you have had no experience in 
advertising, your advertisements would 
not be worth a cent to me or anybody 
else, as far as purchasing them was 
concerned. 

* * 
e 7 + 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, care of Prix 

New York: 

DEAR Str—Seeing very few advertisements 
of exclusive milliners in your ‘‘ Business Man- 
agement” column, I inclose several early sea- 
son advertisements. Such advertisements are 
placed near the local columns of our three 
weekly papers. If we had a jobbing house 
here, some customers would call for millinery 
novelties not in our store but seen advertised 
in New York papers. 

Do you think our proposition to obtain such 
goods as a special favor to customers is in any 
sense a trade bringer? We try to keep fully 
abreast of the city market in novelties and al- 
ways exert ourselves to sell what we have first. 

Yours truly, Mrs. M. E. RoGers, 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Southbridge, Mz ass, 

Accompanying this letter were a 
number of advertisements, one of 
which I reproduce here: 


TERS’ INK, 


‘A Style to Suit Every Fancy.” 
We buy from New York, as novelties ; 
fashions do not originate in minor cities. 
Easter styles will be correct models, with ju- 
venile headwear a specialty. As customers 
have frequent needs for specialties seen adver- 
tised in New York, please rely on our mail- 
order connections with importers, as we know 
the personnel of every house. We will match 
a special ribbon for you at 48 hours’ notice 
rock bottom prices, too, and no cemmission for 
our service. We do this for goods not in our 
stock as an accommodation, not a practice. 
Please see our show windows for advance mil- 
linery information. 
MRS. M. E. ROGERS, 
Succ’R TO Mapame McKinstry, 
3UILDING. 





¥. M.C. 





Stores in small cities usually have a 
hard fight to keep their trade, particu- 
larly when a larger city is near by and 

nore particularly in the millinery line, 
where a woman thinks she can not get 
the style except at some store in a 
larger place. 

Anything that the proprietor of a 
small store can possibly do to bind the 
trade to his place of business is well 
worth doing. 

I think Mrs. Rogers has struck one 
of the high roads to success by being 
willing to accommodate her customers 
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by shopping for them in larger cities, 
without allowing them to do their shop- 
ping for themselves. 


* * 
* 


Morris Gross Company, | 
Tacoma, Wash, § 
Chas. F. ones, New York: 

Dear Six—Being an admirer and constant 
reader of Printers’ INK for a number of 
years, and appreciating the lessons we have 
learned on business and how to advertise, we 
desire to ask you a few questions which we 
hope you will answer as soon as convenient. 

We have been in business here for the last 
twenty years. Our custom has been for many 
years to allow the clergy ten per cent discount 
on purchases for their personal use. There is 
one store in this city who adopted the plan 
about two years ago, to allow not only the 
clergy but all members of their household (as 
the case may be) ten per cent on all their pur- 
chases. We feel they are taking away consid- 
erable of that trade by doing so. 

This is the question : 

Would it be business on our part to do like- 
wise, or continue as we have done heretofore ? 


Is it good business methods to allow dress- 


makers ten per cenc on all their purchases? 


Our rule is to allow ten per cent only on dress 
goods, silks, trimmings and all findings. 

Any information you may give on this sub- 
ject will be highly appreciated by us. Yours 
very respectfully, 

Morris Gross Company. 

To my mind there is no reason in 
the world why clergymen should be 
allowed a to per cent discount on any- 
thing they purchase, either for their 
own use or forthe use of their families, 
but if your competitor is allowing 10 
per cent on all family uses, it is mani- 
fest that you will have to do likewise 
in order to hold their trade, because 
clergymen, like all other people, are 
going to buy their goods where they 
can get them the cheapest. If I felt I 
could better afford io give the discount 
than to lose the trade, I would of 
course allow the discount. 

In regard to the dressmaker it is a 
a little different. She is in business 
to make money. She must buy 
cheap as she can in order to make 
something for herself and still sell her 
made-up products as low as other 
dressmakers. She practically a 
small retailer and the store she buys 
from becomes the wholesaler in the 
sense of selling to her goods to be re- 
tailed to her various customers. She 
is entitled to Io per cent discount as 
her profit on whatever she buys for the 
purpose of selling again. 

Quite frequently a lady will order a 
dress from her dressmaker and say to 
her at thes time, “ while you are 


as 


is 


same 


buying the silk for this dress you may 
also buy me a bonnet and a pair of 
Now the dressmaker is just 
as much entitled to a discount, so that 


1 ” 
snoes, 
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she can make a profit on the hat and 
shoes, as she is on the silk. 
o8 
M. F. Cueatuam & Co., 
Housefurnishing and Undertaking. 
WV ARRENSBURG, Mo. 
Charles Jones, care of PRINTERS’ INK, 70 

Spruce street, New York: 

Dear Sitr—I have been a pretty close reader 
of Printers’ Ink for about a year. I read 
your articles on “Business Management” be- 
fore anything else. By this same mail I send 
you some samples of my adwriting and wish 
your criticism. The question of publicity and 
best methods of drawing people have worried 
me quite a good deal. Our town is about 6,000 
in size, good farming around, a school town, 
business in every line badly overdone; the tenor 
of business is low because of the number who 
move into town hoping to keep a few boarders 
and cutting board so low as to preclude the 
idea of using good furniture. We have found 
it next to impossible to stimulate or force a 
sale of goods before the people are ready. I 
worked a removal sale some two years since by 
taking a half-page in three of our weekly pa- 
pers and seeing to it that a notice came out 
showing the changing of property requiring 
such a sale. 

We have moved since then; have the finest 
store room in town, a big double front, but on 
a side street and that requires some advertising. 

The question is this: Am I right about try- 
ing special sales and expecting to clean up 
stock? Are they what is best? Our competi- 
tion is very strong, the strongest we have ever 
had. We have cut the staples to the quick. 

In last week’s Printers’ Ink there was an 
item on space, urging a large space in one good 
paper rather than smaller space in a number. 

The space we use is just four to five inches 
of double column, and if I am right about the 
sale question, it seems to me that with cuts and 
proper placing I can do better than with larger 
space and one paper. 

We carry an advertisement in three of our 
town papers and in another one in a small town 
nearby. Iam using prices this year and find 
more people tell me of seeing the advertise- 
ment than we heard of last year. We have 
been only advertising continuously for about a 
year now, and I thought it might be due in a 
measure to that. I think I have worked through 
the different phases of the beginner’s life, as 
you will see from the samples. Caused quitea 
good deal of talk over town with a yellow tag 
sale, putting cut of tag in paper and hanging 
yellow tags with old and new prices on the 

vieces we wished most to sell. The large yel- 
on tag was hung on the door knobs of the 
houses over town, We didn’t do any big thing, 
the weather was too bad, but it caused talk. 

Am convinced that cuts of Py furniture with 
prices and descriptions of the articles is the 
best method but how much space and when? 
that is the question. 

I am offering to refund if goods are not as 
represented and encourage all I can to visit us 
whether ready to buy or not, 

Not an article is allowed to go out of our 
store if it is not in the best of shape. Being 
particular, with some little taste, has given us 
the best end of the picture framing and I be- 
lieve it will count in the end for the other. 

I write a different advertisement for each pa- 
per each week. Don’t you think itis the best? 

Please return the samples,as I keep a record, 

I beg pardon for the length of this. 

Yours truly, J E. Stone. 

Accompanying this letter were quite 
a number of advertisements, all of 


which were fairly good, some better 
than others. Cheatham & Co. seem 
to make very good use of their double 
column four or five inches space. The 
advertisements that show exact illus- 
trations of the goods and prices are 
the ones which I believe the most 
profitable for them. I think the ad- 
vertisements could be improved in 
these cases by printing the prices 
larger. Nearly every illustration has 
a price to it, but the price is so small, 
in most cases the entire advertisement 
has to be read before the price is found. 

If an illustration of a chair is shown, 
put the price in big type close to the 
chair so that whoever sees the picture 
will also see the price. If the article 
looks like a bargain, they will then 
probably read the advertisement. 

To conduct a furniture store in a 
town of 6,000 inhabitants successfully 
is quite a difficult problem to solve, 
particularly if there is still a larger 
town near by where people can go when 
they wish to make a furniture pur- 
chase. 

Special sales are good things if 
properly worked and honestly done. 

It will not do to have a removal 
sale unless you are really going to 
move. If you are, you can very 
readily convince the people that your 
sale is an honest one. 

I do not doubt but what Cheatham 
& Co. were strictly honest in their 
removal sale, although their letter does 
not sound exactly like it, because they 
say, “ We have moved since then,” as 
if that was something which was really 
not certain at the time they held the 
removal sale. 

Do not try to do anything in your 
business or say anything in your ad- 
vertisements that you can not prove to 
the customers to be just as represented. 

In regard to sending advertisements 
with letters asking questions, the ad- 
vertisements should always be sent 
with the letter in one package. Sep- 
arate packages seldom get to me at 
the same time with the letter, and if 
the two are separated, it is impossible, 
on account of the large amount of 
mail received, to hold one until the 
other comes to hand. 

Again, under no circumstances, will 
I agree to return any matter which 
may be sent to me. After I look it 
over and decide what is proper to be 
said about it, if anything 1s to be said, 
the letters and samples go into the 
waste basket. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by’ Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
ecards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 





No doubt a lot of the advice given in 
this department many retailers will 
think is not available for their use. 
Sometimes no doubt this is my fault, 
that I Gon’t hit everybody’s case at 
oneshot. That can not be helped, 
and in 
considers it impracticable for him to 
carry out good advice, it is because 


something is the matter with his busi- | 


ness. He can not do what he ought 
to do in his advertising because he 
doesn't back it up with his store. ‘I hat 


1 
| 


many cases where a retailer | 


brings us right down to the bed-rock | 


of advertising principles. 

Advertising grows out of business. | 
It must represent a business. Adver- 
tising doesn’t exist by itself any more 
than a flower can exist without a stalk 
or a root. If your business is not 
right, your advertising can not be right. | 
It may look all right. It may be the 
right kind of astory, but if the store 
doesn’t back it up, the story is a lie, 
and lying is bad in advertising. 

There is no such thing as first-class 
advertising independent of good busi- 
ness methods. If I commend or point 
at any kind of advertising as praise- 
worthy, it is on the presumption that 
there is the right kind of business be- 
hind it. If any storekeeper thinks the 
advertising is wrong in itself, that is 
a matter of judgment and it is his 
privilege to decide; but any kind of 
advertising is right, and a storekeeper 
fails tofollow it because his business 
will not allow him to follow it, will 
not support it and back it up, then he | 
can make up his mind right away that | 
there is no advertising that is honest | 
advertising which will do him much | 
good until he makes his business what 
it ought to be. 


For Wash Goods. 





Mercury 
Going Up—— 
—prices on wash goods going 
—down—should be going up 
—with the mercury, but we 
—want you in here to see the 
largest, choicest, daintiest 
-lines of wash fabrics shown 
-in this busy city. 
A few value suggestions for to- 
morrow’s buying. 











A Good Insurance Ad. 


sees 





Debts 
Never Die. 


When you die your saiary 
stops—your earning power 
ceases. 


If you are a professional man 
your income dies with you. 

If you have an estate—or a 
business—its value will proba- 
bly be largely decreased. 

But your debts don't die 
they become liabilities against 
your estate—-unless— 

Yes, there’s an unless. If Life 
Assurance comes to the rescue 


your debts will die with you. 





All Right 


torees coeterecesd 


soeee 


Striking Headline. 





Made-to-Measure 
Tailoring Here. 
Our way of thinking, the man 
who walks with baggy trousers 
at the knees looks as if he were 
limping, if you’re walking back 
of him. What’s the use of it? 
Get the trousers that are cut 
with the bag left out—the kind 
we make here. We have at this 


time an especial choice lot of 
new worsted trousers stuff 
that ifcut our way wont bag. 


Won't charge you any more for 
them than if they bagged—$s, 
$6.50, $9, $8 or $10 if you want 
to. 





Good Argument. 








~ ~ 
Cool Floor 

5 ° 
Coverings. 

Why do people wear fewer 
and more airy garments in July 
than January? 

To keep cool, of course. 

Everybody’s wise enough to 
change his own furnishings to 
fit the needs of the weather. 
But how many fail to consider 
the question of changing their 
house furnishings—cool straw 
mattings or fibre carpets for the 

carpets of wool; rattan or rush 
furniture for the heat retaining 
upholstered pieces; light, airy 
hangings of silk or madras for 
the heavy portieres, etc. 

You can make your house as 
airy and cool as tne home of a 
Japanese if you'll take advan- 
tage of this store’s helpfulness. 

Begin at the bottom—the floor 
coverings. 
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For Coal. 





Dependable Coal. 
That's the kind we sell—eoal 
that you can depend on to burn 
freely, to give heat and to give 
satisfaction. 
We are selling 
} small chestnut. 
|  Wouldn’t you like a ton put 
in your cellar for $4.50? 
Ring u usup . + 1327. 


For Furniture. 


carloads of 





Just-Married 
Folks— 
some others, too, no doubt— 

will need furniture for their new 
homes. We're ready to serve 
them. We have already sup- 
plied satisfactory furniture for 
hundreds of new homes; we can 
do as well for hundreds more. 

Our stock allows easy selec- 
tion at all times. There is al- 
ways plenty here for every room 
in the house. 

Prices are low enough to in- 
duce cash sales, but we make 
easy terms when desired. 














Anticipates = stions, and Answers Th 





| Your Old W heel. 


Yes we'll take it in 
trade—give you the ad- 
vantage of easy pay- 
ments, too, if you want. 


For a Printer. 


The Knack of 
Good Printing 


} is the result of artistic in- 

| sight into the * art preservative 
of allarts.”” With us printing is 
not mechanical—we treat it as 
an art should be treated 








Second-hand Bicycles. 


“SWAPS.” 





We have “ traded in” quite a 
number of second-hand wheels. 
Now we are going to trade them 
out—cheap, too. Really good 
wheels—in good repair—at $5.00 
and up. 





A Charcoal Ad, 





Cross Husbands 


| might be perfect little angels 
if they could always have their 
| breakfast on time. When fires 
| are kindled with wood the very 
| day you want to hurry most is 

the time fire wili come up on one 

end only; but with 

BROWN’S CHARCOAL 
it is always sure. 

Big bags roc. At all grocers. 





| 
em. | 











Boys’ Suits. 





It Might Be | 
‘Well for You 


to take a look at the hand- | 
some new suits for boys, big or 
little. Some of the swellest little | 
suits you ever saw for boys who 
wear knee pants are $1.75 and 
$2.50. They put you in mind of 





the suits you saw somewhere 
else at $3.s0 or $5, for they are 
just like them. | 





Good for Any Business It’s True of. 





With a constantly increasing 
business our purchasing powers 
are strengthened, and by keep- 
ing a close watch on the market, 
and taking advantage of every 
spot cash discount we can and 
do quote you prices that, quality 
considered, can not be matched, 
for instance : 





For a Cigar. 





Take the 
Doctor’s Advice. 


Your after - mealtime smoke 
benefits you, because it soothes 
the mind and rests your busi- 
ness-worried brain. You ought 
to select the best cigar, however; 
and if you take your doctor’s 
advice you’ll smoke the . 








Furniture. 


Steel Beds 
in High Favor! 


The sturdy pieces of furniture 
have lived down the notion that 
they’re passing fancies. A steel 
or brass bed is a pleasing con- 
trast to bird’s-eye maple, birch 
or mahogany, and while the use 
of them is becoming more and 
more general they'll never be 
called “ common.” On our 
main floor we have a very com- 
plete exhibit of these beds, rang- 
ing in price from $2.95 up. 

One bed in particular we'd call 
your attention to is a Vernis 
Martin brass finished affair, 
which we'll sell now for $21.50. 
Its equal can not be found else- 
where for $35. 











For Tailor-Made Suits. 








Tailored Suits. 


Last week we sold more suits 
than we ever before sold in any 
one week. The reason is evi- 
dent. Our styles are different— 
there's a fit and a hang to them 
not found in ordinary suits, and 
the prices are the lowest we ever 
knew equal qualities offered. If 
you are interested in suits it 
will pay you to see those we of- 
fer at $15. 








io) 









Good One for Shirts. 


























































Men’s 
Shirts. 


Correct, up-to-date Fancy 
Shirts in stiff bosom and negli 
gee styles. The newest patterns 
in high-class goods; shirts that 
are thoroughly well made to 
minutest detail, including hand- 
made button holes, etc. You 

can have your choice of hun- 
dreds. <A good shirt, with two 
collars and link cuffs for 50 
cents. We defy any one to pro- 
a better shirt for the 





All silk front, at 95 cents; 
fancy soft bosom, white body, 
50 cents; others at 48 cents, 75 
cents, $1 and $1.50. 


| Por a Photogr jraphe r. 


These Are 
the Days. 


Not too warm nor yet too cold, 
but just the temperature to give 
one that glad, happy feeling 

While you're in this fortunate 
condition come in and have 
some high art photographs 
taken, 

’s are the best. 





A Remnant id. 


Remnant of Dress 
Goods— 


Half Price. 


Small pieces are bothersome 
in stock, and it’s good business 
to lose a little money on them. 

We mark them at_ half 
original prices—rare savings to 
those who find pieces in just 
the lengths that they would 
have cut if they bought from 
the regular stocks. 

Quite often in just the needed 
length for a skirt or waist—and 
in patterns that have proven 
their prettiness by being sold 
down to these little pieces. 


Milliner "ue 


Special Sale of 
llowers. 


In rearranging our millinery 
stock we have come across many 
odds and ends in flowers. In the 
lot are Poppy bunches, Daisies, 
Bluets, Roses, Apple Blossoms. 
Forget-Me-Nots, etc. We have 
marked them all 

9 cents, three bunches for a 
quarter 

Among them are bunches that 
are regular 50 cent value, others 
worth 39c. and 33c., and none 
that are worth less than <5 
cents. This 9 cent price will 
hold good as long as they last. 
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For Bicycles. 

















Talk Is Cheap. 


It will sell bicycles (some- 
times), but it won't insure the 
purchaser against disappoint- 
ment. Now, there is nothing 
that cuts so small a fix gure in our 
business as talk. We rely upon 
the merits of our bicycles and 
our popular price to do the busi 
ness. As a consequence thou 
sands of riders have been con- 
vinced that in dealing with us 
they run no risks, 

s and s, from $40 
to $20, are made by a com- 








dow: 





pany of 20 years’ experience 


Seasonable. 


Outdoor 
Furniture ! 


A large part of one of our fur- 
niture floors is now given up to 
Veranda Chairs, Rockers, Tetes, 
etc. It doesn’t pay to buy 
pieces that fall apart before one 
season is over. We have rockers 
that will stand for years--and 
they’re the very ones you should 
take. We can make up com- 
plete suites for summer cot- 
tages, too. The new maple 
Morris Chairs—-light and sum 
mery—upholstered in matting 

are bound to be very popular. 





All About It. 


Bath Towels. 

Got a hundred dozens extra 
good Turkish bath towels 
kemmed—23 by 48 inches—that 
we're stung 

25C. a piece. 

If you look at them you'll have 
some sent home—that’s all about 
that. 


Real Estate. 


Put Your Ear to 
the Earth at 


Senton Addition. You'll hear 
rumblings of how to make 
money. Go out after supper. 

Sensibly Said. 


Fine Fabrics for 
Tailor-Made Suits 


Perplexities of the costuming 
question are quickly relieved by 
a little looking among the re- 
cently arrived weaves at ’s 
Dress Goods Department. Par- 
ticularly deserving of attention 
are the Tailor-Made Suitings. 
The appended offerings are 
merest sugge stions of the im- 
mense variety from which we 
invite you to choose 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or oe for advertising. As ma 
criticism. 





‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
‘ ny as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
here is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








My friend, Jones, who so ably con- 
ducts a department of advertising criti- 
cism under the heading of ‘‘ Business 
Management,” is a gentleman of con- 
siderable experience and much acumen, 
He is not infrequently correct in his 
criticisms, but there is one point on 
which he is in need of enlightenment, 
and I feel it to be my Christian duty 
to turn the searchlight in his direction 
for a few minutes. 

Mr. Jones says ‘‘the syndicate ad- 
vertising system is evidently played 
out,” and he proves this remarkable as- 
sertion by showing that Mr. Morse, of 
Hartford, has practically syndicated 
one of Mr. Jones’ booklets and ap- 
propriated it to his own use. 

Except for the fact that Mr. Morse 
didn’t pay Mr. Jones for the ideas he 
appropriated, I can’t see that the trans- 
action affords any proof that the syn- 
dicate advertising system is lapsing 
into disquietude. On the other hand, 
it seems to indicate that quite the con- 
trary is true. 

The syndicate system is not played 
out. There are two or three concerns 
selling syndicate advertising cuts that 
are doing a very large and satisfactory 
business. In fact, I know of one man, 
a solicitor for one of these concerns, 
who, during a trip of thirty-six weeks’ 
duration, sold forty-one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of syndicate cuts and sold 
them, moreover, very largely to mer- 
chants who had been his customers the 
year previous. 

The only man who fails to make 
profitable use of a syndicate advertis- 
ing cut service is the man who has not 
enough intelligence or not enough ad- 
vertising experience to enable him to 
properly handle the material that is 
supplied to him. 

There are, of course, bad syndicate 
cuts just as there poor original draw- 
ings, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

The syndicate idea is absolutely 
right. There is no other plan under 
which a retail merchant can, at a rea- 
sonable price, secure apt and attractive 
illustrations and bright suggestions for 
his advertising. 


The merchant in a.small town can 
not afford to pay the cost of an original 
illustration, and if he could he would 
probably secure something that would 
be in no appreciable way superior to 
the syndicate service. 

If he subscribes for a syndicate serv- 
ice of three cuts a week at fifty cents 
per cut, with the accompanying read- 
ing matter, he may find that one-third 
or even one-half of the matter sent is 
not strictly available for his particular 
use. But even so, he gets his adver- 
tising matter at a very low rate. If 
he had illustrations made from sugges- 
tions of his own, and for his use ex- 
clusively, he would have to pay from 
three to ten dollars each for them, and 
in many instances he would get prac- 
tically the same thing that under the 
syndicate plan he would get for fifty 
or seventy-five cents. 

The syndicate plan pervades nearly 
all business. The plan is simply that 
of a number of people clubbing to- 
gether to buy duplicates of an original 
for which no one of the subscribers 
could afford to pay. 

If only one copy of Munsey’s Maga- 
zine were printed each month the cost 
would be perhaps ten thousand dollars. 
Under the syndicate plan the magazine 
now costs each subscriber ten cents. 

‘The service rendered to newspapers 
by the Associated Press is a syndicate 
service, whereby news, which costs a 
very great sum to collect, is distributed 
to many subscribers at a comparatively 
slight cost to each, 

An example that is even more direct- 
ly analogous to the syndicate advertis- 
ing cut service is that of the American 
Press Association, which furnishes 
news and literary matter in stereotyped 
plate to thousands of the smaller news- 
papers in the country. There is no 
complaint that this service is not valu- 
able or satisfactory. ‘The American 
Press Association may pay Dr. Tal- 
mage one hundred and fifty dollars a 
week for the privilege of printing his 
sermons, and by syndicating this mat- 
ter be able to supply it in plate form to 
newspapers at a cost of not over one 
dollar for a three-column sermon, 





whereas the typesetting alone of the 
three columns would cost the pub- 
lisher all the way from two to four 
dollars. 

In the same way an advertising cut, 
which costs say ten dollars to produce, 
may be duplicated and sold at a profit 
for fifty cents if it be sold toa large 
enough number of advertisers. And 
certainly the illustration that applies to 
a grocery in Portland, Me., will apply 
with equal pertinence to a grocery in 
Portland, Ore., and at any one of the 
hundred or thousand other towns in 
the country. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but they are very 
few and far between. 

Mr. Jones says: 

A man could not afford to pay for syndicate 
advertising because he could, by subscribing 
for the general papers, pick out and appropriate 
for his own use the advertising matter of per- 
sons in the same line of business, with whom 
he did not come in competition, and this adver- 
tising matter would be much better for him 
than any syndicate service he could buy. 

Why ? 

Why should this matter be any bet- 
ter than a syndicate service? It is 
practically the same thing, and if it is 
a good thing for this one man to take 
the advertisements of one other man, 
why would it not also be a good thing 
for a hundred men to take the same 
advertisements and use them ? 

And what is the difference between 
the taking of an advertisement written 
perhaps by an advertisement writer 
for a single business man and using an 
advertisement written by an advertise- 
ment writer for a number of business 
men ? 

Of course, the man who uses the 
advertisement must have soine judg- 
ment. He must be able to make 
a slight change, if necessary, in order 
to make the words fit his business. 
This is true whether he subscribes for 
a syndicate service or for a number of 
newspapers out of which he clips the 
advertisements. 

Now, it is possible for a retail mer- 
chant to buy a syndicate cut service of 
one cut and one ready-made ad per 
week at the rate of fifty cents per week 
or twenty-six dollars fora year. Un- 
der this system he gets not only a ready- 
made advertisement prepared for his 
particular line of business, which may 
be readily adapted to his own use, but 
he gets a more or less attractive illus- 
tration, 

If he tries to subscribe for the daily 
papers of the larger cities his twenty- 
six dollars will not go very far. The 
Washington Sar, for instance, would 
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cost him forty-four cents per month, or 
about one-fourth the cost of his syn- 
dicate cut service. Suppose he spends 
the same amount of money and gets 
four newspapers. He has no positive 
assurance that in these four papers he 
will find any advertising that will be 
useful to him. And, moreover, he 
will have to take a great deal of time 
to examine the papers in order to de- 
termine whether or not there is any- 
thing that he can use. And even 
though he were to find in these papers 
advertisements that he could make use 
of, he would still have no illustrations 
for them. 

The syndicate ad system is all right. 
It has its faults, but they are small in 
comparison to its advantages. 

The retail merchant who can afford 
to employ a capable advertisement 
writer to become thoroughly familiar 
with his business and its details, and 
to write advertisements embodying this 
knowledge, is, of course, ahead of his 
competitor, who must depend on his 
own efforts or upon the unaided syn- 
dicate service. But even.the man who 
employs the advertisement writer 
would be wise to also purchase the 
syndicate service for the assistance of 
his writer. The cost is so small that it 
is poor policy to do without whatever 
benefit there may be in it. 

The man whose business would not 
justify him in employing a writer 
should by all means give himself the 
benefit of the ideas and suggestions 
that come in a syndicate ad service. 
And even though he rewrite or revise 
every ad that comes to him, and even 
though he use only fifty per cent of the 
cuts that are sent, he is still getting 
great big value for his money. 

To the merchant who knows nothing 
of advertising, and who is unable to 
write good advertisements for himself 
or to empioy some one to write good 
advertisements for him, the syndicate 
service offers the only practical solu- 
tion of his advertising difficulties. He 
may simply sign his name to the ready- 
made ad that comes every week, and 
send it with the illustration to the 
newspaper, and thus be assured that 
he will have a better advertisement 
than he can concoct for himself, even 
though from the expert’s point of view 
the ad leaves much to be desired. 
There may be in the service an occa- 
sional misfit but the misfits would be 
worse if this merchant attempted to do 
his own adwriting. 

There is a further disadvantage in 
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the plan of copying another merchant's 
advertising, and this disadvantage is 
almost insurmountable. It requires 
almost as much advertising ability to 
perceive, adapt and adopt the idea of 
another as it does to conceive that idea 
at the start. A man trained in the 
work as Mr. Jones is trained could 
doubtless go over almost any city news- 
paper and find in its advertising col- 
umns many suggestions applicable to 
the advertising of any line of business, 
But the average merchant, concerned 
with the many details of his business, 
might study for hours over the same 
paper and find in it absolutely nothing 
to lighten his advertising burden. 

Every advertising man, artist and 
literary worker gets suggestions and 
ideas from the work of others. If he 
did not there would be no progress in 
the world, because each man would 
have to learn for himself, by years of 
study, what thousands of people had 
learned before him and recorded for 
his benefit. But it takes a certain 
amount of training and skill and liter- 
ary ability to enable a man to see that 
which is valuable and useful in the 
work of another. 

The man who applied the bevel 
gear to the bicycle didn’t invent either 
the bevel gear or the bicycle, but it 
was necessary for him to have an in- 
ventive mind and a good working 
knowledge of bicycles and bevel gears 
before he could even conceive the idea 
of combining the two. 

lf he has the ability, a merchant 
can, of course, get the wording from 
an advertisement from one newsp:per 
and a suitable illustration from an- 
other, and by combining the two make 
a striking and effective announcement. 
But to be able to do these things he 
must have, to some degree, the kind 
of ability and training that makes an 
advertising specialist. This is, in fact, 
the method pursued by nearly if not 
quite all of the most successful of ad- 
vertisement writers, whether they be 
employed by one store or by many 
stores. 

The syndicate advertising system is 
certainly not played out. It will be 
running along profitably after the very 
existence of Mr. Jones and myself has 
been forgotten. ‘here will be modifi- 
cations in the system and improve- 
ments, but the idea will endure. 


* 
The name of the advertiser of a 
local store should be made prominent 
in his ads, just as it is made prominent 
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on the sign over the door. The dis- 
play name in the ad takes the place of 
the sign over the door. The talk about 
the goods is made to more or less 
closely represent the goods behind the 
sign on the store. 

*,# 

From day to day there are a thou- 
sand and one little things that a house- 
keeper has to buy, and she depends 
quite a good deal on the advertise- 
ments to remind her of these things. 


* 

An Indiana shoe dealer sends me a 
batch of shoe ads for criticism. The 
are all very good ads and fairly well 
displayed. He tells all about his shoes 
in his ads and talks plainly, simply 
and frankly. Here is an example 
which it would be hard to improve 
upon : 


‘ 
Men’s Shoes for Spring. 
Every shoe in this showing isnew. New 
in prettiness, as well as in fashion, and in 
making. One style is made from Vici, a 
choice selection, over one of the new shape 
lasts for this spring’s wearing, slightly 
narrower than common ; they have brown 
vesting tops, with a slight mixture of white 
—a small figure which sets off the shoe to 
an advantage. These cloth tops we guar- 
antee—as we do every stitch on the shoe. 
The price—and it should be a dollar more— 


$3.50. 


This shoe dealer is on the right 
track and I have no doubt he is get- 
ting good results from his advertising. 

In his letter he says: “ You will, no 
doubt, recognize some of the expres- 
sions used in this advertising, which 
come through close studying of the ad- 
vertising of Snellenberg, Wanamaker, 
Partridge & Richardson and Gimbel 
Brothers, of Philadelphia. While I 
never intentionally copy any of their 
advertising, some of their expressions 
get into my work.” 

This sounds somewhat apologetic. 

This man is evidently one of the 
many that thinks that some disgrace 
attaches to copying the good advertis- 
ing matter of other people. ‘This is an 
idea which is as wrong as it is strange, 
always providing, of course, that the 
copying does no harm to the original 
advertiser. 

If this merchant can find anything 
in Philadelphia advertising which he 
can use there is no sane reason why he 
should not chop it out and use it. It 
would not do Snellenberg or any of 
the other fellows any harm and it would 
undoubtedly do the Indiana man some 
good. 
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How Does 
Indianapolis 
Strike You? 


The ‘‘ Hoosier”? capital is another of our very 
profitable fields for advertising through the Street 
Cars. 

Population, 175,000. 

Indianapolis has 17 steam railroads, all con- 
nected with a Belt Line, which encircles the city. 

Indianapolis manufactures in a year 450,000 
barrels of flour; 4,000,000 bushels of cornmeal; 25,- 













000,000 pounds of starch ; 125,000 carriages ; 135,000 
bicycles ; 205,000 barrels of beer. 






$23,000,000 the annual value of the manufactured 
products of Indianapolis. 






Indianapolis js the trade and wholesale center 
of Indiana, the wholesale business of five lines alone 
aggregating $17,500,000. 












Indianapolis has 14 Parks, embracing 1,505 
acres of woodland, meadow, lake and stream. 






Indianapolis has one of the best street car 
systems in the country. We control the advertising 
privileges therefor. 







Isn't this a field you want to cultivate? A postal 
will bring us with further details. 









#Multord & Pe & Pet try © Company 


WESTERN OFFICES: (J is] ar Lal lade Jad) Z | EASTERN OFFICE * 
99 WoopwarD AvENUE, STREET CAR ADVERTISIN' 220 Broanway 
| 22 ’ 


Detroit. New York. 





















INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE: 505 INDIANA TRUST BUILCING. 























